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. the sales tax in its present form, with no 





2. ks ta sesh Seisene the tutlonicl salary 
average for qualified degree teachers in Kentucky. 


3. Federal support for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 


4. An increase, as requested in 1960, to $800 
per classroom unit for capital outlay. 
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Now ... Work for it 


















Your students appreciate 
Z sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 










FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 





Department of the Army ne MOTION PICTURES 
Washington 25, D. C. The films below are available for showings to students or 
a oe community groups. Each dramatically portrays some of 


the problems that confront today’s high school youth. To 


Please send the following booklets. In the box next to : : . 
arrange showings, check the box next to title you desire. 


each title desired, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 





Drafty, Isn’t It? Student-oriented animated 














The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 

vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 

cational opportunities open to high school The Hurrying Kind. Student-guidance coun- 
graduates. selor-oriented film points up need for re- 





maining in high school. Color, 22 minutes. 





Meet The Modern Army. 20-page booklet 

















reveals that today’s Army is an efficient Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitable 

and up-to-date organization. for PTA showings. Black and white, 30 
: minutes. 

Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 

der description of the traditional Combat : Career Reports. Student-oriented series of 

Arms—Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. . films describes various vocational fields, em- 














phasizing that training is necessary for suc- 


Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- cess. U.S. Army is presented as one of sev- 


scribes a young man’s opportunities in the eral ways to obtain training. Check the box 
U.S. Army at left for full list of fields covered. 





What Are Your Son's Chances of Making 

















This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 
Army. 





NAME 





Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 
Revised military orientation reference 
manual for guidance counselors and high 
school teachers. CITY ZONE STATE 





ADDRESS 




















Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army HIGH SCHOOL 
job training opportunities. For use by 
guidance counselors and high school 
teachers. POSITION 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 
ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 


For Elementary Schools 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Grades 1-8 
Byrd * Jones * Landis * Morgan * Roberts * Shaw 


Outstanding Features: 

e Experienced Authorship 

e A Total Health Program 

e Motivates Good Health Practices 


e Full-size, Full-color Teachers’ Editions 





For High Schools 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Grades 9 or 10 
Bolton * Foster * Nicoll 


Outstanding Features: 

e A Dynamic Approach 

e Outstanding Teachers’ Editions 
e Balanced, Modern Content 

e Beautifully Illustrated 


nome 
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Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Hugh Eblen © Carlos Lannom 


LAIDLAW fos BROTHERS 





Thatcher and Madison River Forest, Illinois 
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PEOPLE 


A six-year-old girl submitted the 
following composition, entitled, “Peo- 
ple,” to her teacher. With some editing, 
here is how it went: 

“People are composed of boys and 
girls, also men and women. Boys are 
no good at all until they grow up and 
get married. Men who don’t get mar- 
ried are no good either. 

“Boys are an awful bother. They 
want everything they see except soap. 
My Ma is a woman, and my Pa is a 
man. A woman is a grown up girl 
with children. 

“My Pa is such a nice man that 
sometimes I think he must have been 
a girl when he was a boy.” 
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How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 
Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 





by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 


periences. They should be out-- 


growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 
Our first project was primarily to 
~ interest in social studies. 
n one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 
So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 








state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 

Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 

When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 








Healthful, delicious, satisfying 





The bit of sweet 






in wonderful-tasting 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 












keep teeth clean, nice. 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in coopera- 
tion with professors from Stanford Universi- 
ty and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 
11, art, folklore, geography, history, language 
and literature courses. Tuition, board and 
room, $245. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, 
Stanford, Calif. 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers $1.25 per 
set; 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 4” 
capitals, 150 letters $2 per set. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow & blue. Please order a 
separate set for each color & size needed. 
Order by mail or write for free samples. C.O.D. 
is o.k. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 450 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation’’ information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; 
Dublin to past the Iron Curtain. A different 
trip — for the young in spirit who want 
be accompanied but not herded around. Also 
shorter trips. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box $) Pasadena, California 

















CALENDAR 


Feb. 22-25: American Educational 
Research Association, Annual Conven- 
tion, Chicago. 


Feb. 22-25: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Meeting, Chicago. 


Feb. 23-25: Association for Student 
Teaching, National Conference, Chi- 
cago. 


Feb. 23-25: United Business Educa- 
tion Association, National Conven- 
tion, Chicago. 


Feb. 27-March 3: American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Southern District 
Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 


March 5-8: Association for Higher 
Education, National Conference, Chi- 
cago. 


March 11-14: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Region- 
al Meeting, St. Louis. 


March 11-14: Department of Rural 
Education, Regional Meeting, St. 
Louis. 


March 12-16: Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Convention, Chicago. 


March 12-14: National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education, 
National Meeting, St. Louis. 


March 17-21: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, National Convention 
joint with Eastern District, Atlantic 
City. 

March 21-25: National Women 


Deans and Counselors, National Con- 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 


March 24-25: Third Annual Ken- 
tucky Conference on Core Teaching, 
Louisville. 


April 5-7: Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Louis- 
ville. 


June 25-30: National Education 
Association, Annual Convention, At- 
lantic City. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
REPORT 


As of January 24, 1961 


KEA 


Total last year... 


24,887 
To date this year. . 

26,175 
NEA 
Total last year... 

14,341 
To date this year. . . 

16,978 


Add to Honor Roll: 
Taylor County (300%) 
Bath County (200%) 
Leitchfield (200%) 





COVER 


Last month, we of the teaching pro- 
fession indicated our most important 
resolution for the new year, to achieve 
a higher level of quality in our work. 
This practice of evaluating the situa- 
tion, and looking for the important 
achievements needed in the coming 
year, is common among individuals 
and groups concerned with doing the 
best possible piece of work. 

This month, we picture on the cover 
of our official journal of the teaching 
profession in Kentucky, the important 
ingredients needed to help us achieve 
the ideal of quality education. You will 
notice that, according to this illustra- 
tion, the development of better schools 
can come only from a cooperative ef- 
fort from the local, state, and national 
levels. 

The Keystone in this foundation, you 
will notice, is the contribution by the 
federal government to the betterment 
of schools. This is the foundation pro- 
gram of education needed to give 
children the opportunities they de- 
serve. Mixed in with the children who 
need these opportunities, is the teach- 
er, the state-level leader, and the na- 
tional-level leader. These are the indi- 
viduals who have stated their concern 
with the problem; these are the indi- 
viduals who will have to “deliver the 
goods” if we solve the problem. 
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Federal Support for Education 


. . an absolute necessity 








The time has arrived when it is absolutely essential 
that the federal government assume its share of re- 
sponsibility for the financial support of public edu- 
cation in this country. 

Today, there is a global conflict in which the focal 
point is a struggle for influence over the minds of 
men. On every side there are professions of belief in 
“freedom” for mankind; but in many places there is 
no freedom. 

Real freedom comes when an individual has the 
right to make a free choice among two or more alter- 
native actions or attitudes, and if he has the ability 
to make a wise choice when the opportunity is given. 

Truly democratic leadership has recognized the 
need for developing the ability to exercise wisdom in 
freedom; thinking leaders in public education have 
been concerned with this problem for generations. 
Much progress has been made during the past dec- 
ades to bring the “common” man to the highest level 
of wisdom ever achieved in our nation, or in the 
community of nations. 

From Mills Point to the Big Sandy, from Dayton 
to Gamaliel, the people of Kentucky have demon- 
strated their concern for a “good” program of public 
education. In addition, they have proved that they 
are willing to “pay” for what they want, both at the 
local level and at the state level. 

In spite of these advances, however, Kentucky's 
children still lag behind the other children of the na- 
tion in educational opportunities. That is why we say 
the time has arrived when it is absolutely essential 
that the federal government assume its share of re- 
sponsibility for the financial support of public edu- 
cation in this country. 

However, this need for federal support is not lim- 
ited to Kentucky. Many other states are in a frus- 
trating situation in which they see the need for more 
and better educational services, but can do little if 
anything about it because of limited financial abili- 
ties. 

Throughout the history of public education in this 
country, local educational leaders have operated on 
the theory that every child deserves the best possible 
educational opportunities. At the state level, also, we 
have not concerned ourselves as to whether or not 
the children come from a low or a high economic 
level, but have tried to provide all of them with the 
best possible education. We have an equalization pro- 
gram in Kentucky, and in practically every other 
state, which provides at least a minimum acceptable 


educational program in every school district, regard- 
less of its economic condition. 

The belief in the principle of “securing the money 
where it is” and “using it where the children are” is 
the foundation-stone of local and state educational 
programs. It is time for this principle to become the 
foundation-stone of a national program of education 
in order that we as a nation, and we as individuals, 
may compete effectively in a world in conflict. 

It is a well-known fact that taxable wealth (the 
measure of ability to provide financial support for 
public schools) is often available in opposite propor- 
tion to the number of school-age children (the meas- 
ure of need for financial support). At the local and 
state levels we have attempted to adjust need to abil- 
ity; now it is time for the federal government to help 
in this adjustment. 

The cold war with the supporters of imperialistic 
communism will be won or lost in the classrooms of 
this country. A strong educational program will make 
it possible for the forces of American democracy to 
be triumphant. However, the strength of a total pro- 
gram is determined by the strength of the weakest 
link. Raising minimum standards through a broad 
program of federal support will make our weakest 
link much stronger. 

Never has the need been greater; never has the 
opportunity to achieve such support been better. We 
have a national administration committed to support 
a program of federal assistance for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries; we have a public over- 
whelmingly in favor of federal participation in school 
financing; and we have public-spirited leaders in all 
walks of life who are convinced that this is the only 
pathway open in this struggle for survival of our 
American way of life. 

We, in active educational work, must carry our 
share of the responsibility to see that federal support 
of public education becomes a reality. We must work 
tirelessly to the end of bringing to the attention of 
everyone the facts in the case, and the dire need for 
federal action. If we can help develop the ground- 
swell of public opinion that is now lying dormant in 
the minds of Kentuckians, we can assume our proper 
role. 

With the knowledge of this ground-swell, our rep- 
resentatives in the Congress cannot fail to heed our 
call for the federal government to assume its share in 
financing both school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. —J. M. Dodson 
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Shall We Stand Up and Be Counted? 


Every time a big step forward is taken, there are 
people who are uncertain of the value of the change 
involved. Others wonder if the end justifies the 
means. Still others hold back on their approval of a 
change just because they do not like change in any 
form. 

Last year we took a big step forward in education 
in Kentucky. The means by which we could achieve 
the goal of a better school program was the enact- 
ment of a state tax on retail sales to provide the nec- 
essary revenue. 

To those of us closely associated with public edu- 
cation, the results of this big step forward already are 
evident. Higher salaries are attracting more good 
students into teacher education, are keeping more 
good college graduates in the state, and are holding 
our better experienced teachers in their jobs. More 
and better textbooks, more and better transportation, 
more and better classrooms, have all come from sales 
tax revenues. 

To those of us vitally concerned with educational 
progress in Kentucky, there is no doubt that the end 
does and will continue to justify the means. In fact, 
any reduction in revenues will result in an even more 
drastic reduction in educational programs. 

There are those who would claim that the sales tax 
is an undue hardship. When such a tax is levied in 
conjunction with a tax on income, as we now have in 
Kentucky, it provides a situation in which all the 
people make a concrete contribution to the education 
of all the children in the state. The actual cash con- 
tribution of any one individual is negligible when we 
consider the values to be received when this contribu- 
tion is put with all of the others. 

There is another special group in the state who 
were scheduled to derive benefits from the sales tax, 


but have not yet received them. Court action has 
withheld payment of the veterans’ bonus, and has led 
to some question on their part as to the wisdom of 
imposing a sales tax. 

The Kentucky Education Association has always 
believed in the fullfillment of governmental obliga- 
tions, and is on record favoring the payment of the 
veterans’ bonus at the earliest possible moment. 

The time is rapidly approaching when the people 
of the state will have an opportunity to express their 
reaction to the sales tax. In the primary elections this 
spring, at the general elections next fall, and during 
the meeting of the Legislature next year, many will 
“stand up to be counted” on the question of the sales 
tax. 

What will we in the field of public education do? 
Will we “stand up to be counted” on the side contin- 
uing the sales tax in its present form? 

Frankly, we have no other choice if we are inter- 
ested in continuing the present progress we are mak- 
ing in education in this state. In fact, we have no 
other choice if we just want to “hold onto” the prog- 
ress we have achieved already. 

What is important now is to make certain that 
every member of every local community realizes what 
progress we have made and can make with the sales 
tax revenues, and what would happen if they were 
lost in whole or in part. 

The representatives of the total profession at the 
recent KEA Delegate Assembly had no qualms about 
supporting the sales tax in its present form. It is just 
as important that the individual members of the pro- 
fession “stand up and be counted,” and that they en- 
courage anyone with whom they can come into con- 
tact to do likewise. 


—Grace Weller 





PLEASE IXCUSE 


Dear Mum— 





Pleze ixcuse Johnny today. He will not be at school. He is acting as 
timekeeper for his father. 

Last night you gave him this ixample: “If a field is 4 miles square, how 
long will it take a man, walking 3 miles an hour, to walk 212 times around 
it?” 

Johnny ain't no man, so we had to send his Daddy. They left early this 
morning, and my husband said they ought to be back late tonight, though 
it would be hard going. 

Dear Mum, pleze make the nixt problem about ladies, as my husband 
can’t afford to lose the day’s work. The Lord knows I don’t have no time to 
loaf, but I can spare a day off occasionally better than my husband can. 


Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. Jones 
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Editor's .Note: 


This is the fourth of a planned series 
of six special reports on the state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education in 
Kentucky. Through a narrative and pic- 
torial presentation of the accomplish- 
ments, needs, and problems of these in- 
dividual institutions, we are attempting 
te paint an accurate picture of the situ- 
ation now existing in higher education 
in the state, together with a glimpse of 
the plans to care for future needs. 

The hopes and aspirations of Ken- 
tuckians are centered around a strong 
program of public education for their 
children. The capstone of that program 
is the program for higher education. As 
this total program is strengthened, so is 
our effort to achieve a better way of life. 

Our report this month presents the 
story of an institution which has pro- 
vided both a physical and a spiritual light 
for Negroes in Kentucky for several gen- 
erations. Now, with the advent of inte- 
grated schools, it is assuming a new role. 
Something of that story is presented here. 

Next month, we expect to tell the story 
of a “vision of leadership" which has 
helped to guide the destinies at Western 
Kentucky State College. 
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The staff of Kentucky State College believe that 
the development of a disciplined mind and spwit 
are among the greatest achievements of education. 
It seeks to attain these goals in its students through 
courses of study and extra-curricular activities con- 
cerned with self-mastery and effective citizenship. 


The curriculum is designed to contribute to the 
ability of students to think critically and constructive- 
ly, to the end that they may understand and partici- 
pate intelligently in the solution of vital issues and 
problems of their day and time. 












































WILLIAM H. GOODWIN 
DAVID H. BRADFORD 
GERALD JAGGERS 


Reported by ; 


A LIGHT ON THE HILL 


Seen at night from U. S. Highway 127 as it enters Frank- 
fort along Holmes Street, the newest building on the Ken- 
tucky State College campus, the Paul G. Blazer Library, 
is an arresting sight. Looking up the hill from the high- 
way one can see a light which appears to hang in the sky. 

The reflection comes from the north wall of the library, 
which is almost entirely glass. Though the light from the 
new library on the hill is of recent date, it is symbolic 
of what the college has represented through the years. 

Just as the new library symbolizes the new day carry- 
ing on the old traditions, so may the oldest building on 


the campus, Jackson Hall, be taken to symbolize the be- . 


ginning of these traditions. Although this oldest and this 
newest building on the campus stand a few yards apart, 
the distance between them in no way symbolizes the 
progress made during the college’s 74-year tenure on the 
hill. 

Built in 1887, on a site donated by the Frankfort City 
Council, Jackson Hall was for many years the center of 
all college activities. It served as a classroom building, as 
a chapel, and as a gymnasium. 

Although no physical light could be seen reflected from 
this old German castle style building, the influence of 
activities carried on within its walls reflected the light of 
learning to all sections of the state. 
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Here, on October 11, 1887, the college opened its doors 
with three teachers and 55 students. This beginning was 
made possible by an appropriation of $7000 from the 
Legislature, pursuant to an act passed by them and signed 
on May 18, 1886, by Governor J. Proctor Knott. 

The college opened under the presidency of John H. 
Jackson, for whom the first building was named. Five other 
individuals have filled the office in the 74 intervening 
years. 

Throughout its existence, at Kentucky State College there 
has existed an effort to develop students into effective 
members of society, endowed with a sense of independence 
and responsibility. Opportunity has been extended to each 
to become educated to the limit of his ability. The belief 
has been held that such a limit is determined, not by birth 
or social status, but by individual capacity. 

The college has been strengthened immeasurably since 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruled out segregation in public 
education solely on the basis of race. This has been evi- 
denced by increased financial support from the state, 
by faculty insistence upon higher standards of academic 
achievement, and by improved relationships with the com- 
munity. Further progress will be determined, in large part, 
by the extent to which the college is able to serve all the 
people in its community. 











Symbolical of the modern touch in 
buildings at Kentucky State College 
is the entranceway to Carver Hall, 
the home of the science progam. 








CONTINUING AIMS 


To meet the future needs of its expanded clientele, the 
program at Kentucky State College seeks to make teaching 
and learning more effective through: 


1. An awareness that good teaching is not possible with- 
out good students who desire to learn; that each student's 
educational progress should equal his ability; and that 
good teaching should instill in each student a spirit of 
independence with a sense of responsibility. 

2. An insistence that students make full use of their 
ability to understand and appreciate the work of original 
minds, to read thoughtfully and critically, and to express 
ideas clearly. 


3. A concern that students acquire both the tools of 
learning and a desire to use them throughout life. 
























































































Representative of the leadership at Ken- 
tucky State College are these three men: 
The first president of the institution was 
John H. Jackson (UL). The current presi- 
dent is Rufus B. Atwood (UR). Currently 
in the academic position of leadership 
is Dean D. H. Bradford (R). 


The institution has enjoyed consistent growth and devel- 
opment. Opened as a State Normal School for Colored 
Persons, it has evolved through the years into a fully- 
accredited state college serving all the people of the Com- 
monwealth. In 1893, the institution became a land-grant 
college; a practice school was opened in 1908; and, in 
1911, it held its first summer school. In 1929, the first 
college class was graduated. 

Since 1929, Kentucky State College has operated under 
the over-all leadership of President Rufus B. Atwood. Dur- 
ing the more than thirty years of his presidency, the college 
has seen its greatest expansion. 

Upon his arrival at the school, he found a “politically 
nervous institution,” with little academic prestige. Today, 
free from politics as a result of his patience and perse- 
verance, the college has reached maturity and has been 
admitted to full membership in the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. : 

Confidence in Dr. Atwood’s leadership is to be found in 
the community outside the educational world, for example, 
in the significant contributions made by public-spirited 
citizens and alumni to the student loan fund which he 
established. Under his leadership the original three-member 
faculty has grown to a staff of 90, with the typical one 
holding at least the Master’s Degree. At the present time, 
25 per cent of the staff have the doctorate. 

Since the first five persons were granted the Bachelor's 
Degree in 1929, Kentucky State College has awarded 
2541 such degrees. Many graduates have pursued highly 


Please turn the page 


The vision of Kentucky State College 
most familiar to travelers is this 
view of the steps leading from 

the highway (U. S. 60) which 
runs through the campus. 
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One of the major attractions for visitors to the campus is this display of butterflies. It came from 
deposed King Farouk of Egypt, and is extremely valuable. Most of the specimens were evidently 


raised in captivity, according to Dr. Lloyd E. Alexander, shown here discussing the exhibition with 
two of the many visitors who come to see it. 


When the Paul G. Blazer Library was completed, 
the job of moving the books to these new, up-to- 
date quarters was given to the students. 


This picture of a staff member and two of his 
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in this picture of one of the fire-trap stairways. 


successful studies at leading graduate schools of the country. 
Several have won scholarships or other honors. Twelve 
have earned a Doctor’s Degree during the past ten years. 

In an effort to extend its services to all who desire them, 
in cooperation with the University of Kentucky, an evening 
extension program has been established on the campus. 
Over 4000 state employees, who work in Frankfort, are 
without a college degree. The primary purpose of the 
evening extension program is to give these people an op- 
portunity to continue their education. 

In the past, Kentucky State College operated largely as 
an all-purpose institution serving the needs of the state's 
Negro population. With the coming of racial integration 
in the schools, and the admission of Negroes to other in- 
stitutions of higher education in the state, there is no 
longer an obligation to continue this all-inclusive program. 

In the past, much emphasis has been put upon the liberal’ 
arts; in the future, interest in these fields will be accentu- 
ated. Under this philosophy, the chief purpose of the college 
will be to help its students acquire knowledge and under- 
standing in those fields of study that lead to skillful use 
of the language, appreciation of the American spiritual and 
political heritage, knowledge of the physical world and 
its social order, and a sense of responsibility to society. 

Kentucky State College is engaged in a continuous proc- 
ess of improving its academic standards. This will continue 
in the future. Only in this way can the college compete 
successfully with other institutions of higher education 
in the state in attracting students and securing adequate 
financial support. 

As the college prepares to serve an expanding clientele, 
and gears its program to higher standards, the light on 
the hill can be expected to shine more and more brightly. 
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Something of the interior structure of Jackson Hall, still in 
use although it is the oldest building on the campus, is shown 


Rosenwald Laboratory School 
























Underwood Student Union 



















Hume Hall-Chapel 







Ingram Faculty Apartments 





One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the annual commencement ceremonies at 
Kentucky State College is the high 
calibre of the commencement speakers. 
Here are two who have made a 
contribution toward sending graduates 
into life with a sound outlook on the 
problems they will face: Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, president of Howard 
University, and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
assistant secretary-general of the 

United Nations Organization. 


There are beauty queens at 
Kentucky State College. Here 
is Miss Kentucky State, 1960, 

Pauline Jackson. 


The book display in the foyer 

of the library illustrates one 
approach utilized by the college staff 
to develop in the students the 
understanding necessary to 

life in today’s society. 
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Self-evaluation scale for a 


Professionally-Minded Teacher 


Developed by the TEPS Committees of the Louisville and Jefferson 
County CTA’s for the sole purpose of developing teacher com- 
petence and improving classroom effectiveness. 


Am I Ready? 

1. With the required academic and pro- 
fessional courses necessary to teach the 
pupils assigned to me? 

2. With the pupil information required 
to teach effectively? 

a. Their social, intellectual, and physi- 
cal development? 
b. Their previous achievement as evi- 
denced by: 
1. Standard test scores? 
2. Other data in the individual 
cumulative record folders? 
3. Conferences with preceding 
teacher or teachers? 

3. With a good knowledge of the course 
of study at the level to which | am assigned? 

4. With an understanding of what has 
been required in the grades below that 
which | teach? With a knowledge of what 
will follow in the grades above mine? 

5. With a carefully thought out program 
contributing to: 

a. The particular needs and interests of 
my class? 





The KEA-DCT Board of 
Directors was asked to select 
three teachers to serve on the 
Public School Curriculum 
Study Commission. Minimum 
requirements were the MA 
Degree and at least five years 
of successful experience. 


The _ following teachers 
were named to work during 
the spring semester on this 
important study: Mrs. Lucille 
Long, Paducah (elementary 
teacher), Hugh Cassell, Jeffer- 
son County (junior high 
school teacher), and Wayne 
Kibben, Glasgow (high school 
teacher). 


The alternates chosen were: 
Mrs. Virginia Hightower, 
Hopkinsville (elementary 
teacher), Mrs. Martha Baker, 
Paducah (junior high school 
teacher), and Mfrs. Jessie 
Fugett, Lexington (high 
school teacher). 
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Catherine Hancock, Chairman 


b. The total school program as set up 
by the administration? 

6. With a knowledge of community re- 
sources at my disposal? 

7. With an understanding that the prin- 
cipal, teachers, other staff members, and the 
supervisors may be called upon for assistance 
when asked? 


How Am | Doing? 

1. Am I genuinely interested in my pupils? 
Do | realize that their care and development 
is a sacred trust for which | am responsible 
to God and society? 

2. Am | providing for genuine pupil par- 
ticipation in my class through: 

a. Pupil-teacher planning of each unit 
which: 

1. Meets individual needs and in- 
terests? 

2. Makes goals apparent to the 
pupils? 

3. Stimulates creative, 
tive, and effective classroom 
work? 

3. Am | conscious of a need for a bal- 
anced program in which no one of the fol- 
lowing items out-balances the others? 

a. Acquiring information? 

b. Establishing sound study habits? 

c. Drilling on essential skills? 

d. Constructing models, illustrations and 
other creative objects? 

4. Am | ready, daily, with necessary ma- 
terials? 

a. Books? 

b. Visual aids? 

c. Needed supplies? 

d. Test, drill, and other teaching ma- 
terials? 

5. Do | challenge my pupils to seek ma- 
terials outside the classroom? 

a. At home? 
b. In the neighborhood? 
c. At the library? 

6. Do | have a real work situation in my 
classroom? Are the class members purpose- 
fully at work? Do the bulletin boards, etc., 
make evident the subjects being currently 
taught? 

7. Am I consistent in planning specifically 
for each period of each day? Do | have 
available on my desk this plan? Do |! have 
an outline of plans ahead so that they may 
be used for ready reference? By a teacher 
who takes over in my absence? 

8. Do | keep in mind the necessity for: 

a. Self-evaluation of each day's work 


construc- 


Please turn to page 34 








Reported by Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 


MEET YOUR 


KEA-DCT BOARD 


The other five will be presented 
next month 


Reba Gillahan, 
Marion Elementary 
School, Crittenden 
County; AB from 


Western and MA 
from Peabody; 
member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 





Beulah Grooms, 
third grade, Glas- 
gow; AB & MA 
from Western; serv- 
ing on NEA-DCT 
pilot study of work- 
ing conditions for 
quality teaching. 





Catherine Han- 
cock, Louisville; AB 
from Nazareth, MS 
from Indiana, grad- 
uate work at Colum- 
bia; chairman of 
TEPS Committee. 





Mary Everett, Bel- 
mont Elementary 
School, Hopkins- 
ville; BS from West- 
ern. 





Mary Darragh, 
English, Vine 
Grove HS; AB from 
Greensboro (NC), 
graduate work at 
Duke; member of 
Delta Kappa Gam- 
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Harry Sparks at WCOTP seated between NEA President Clarice Kline 
and NEA immediate Past President W. W. Eshelman 


In February, 1960, the KEA Board of Directors made an official 
decision to work actively with the World Confederation of Orga- 
nizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) by sending its 
presidents to the annual conferences. It was my good fortune to be 
the first to represent our state association at the meeting of dele- 
gates from the 68 member nations. 

At present, educational associations are entitled to one delegate 
for every 5000 members, with a maximum of 50 delegates from 
any one national association. I served as one of the 37 delegates 
representing the Kentucky Education Association and the National 
Education Association at the Ninth Annual Conference, which was 








Y Want 


An 
Eyewitness 
Repor'! 


with true British efficiency spiced with 
a touch of brilliant humor. 

In his remarks, he reported that he 
doubted the appropriateness of the 
chosen theme for the conference until 
he had studied the limited opportuni- 
ties for health education in many of 
the underprivileged areas of the world. 
He stated that education should enable 











one to live more fully, as well as to 
make a living. 

Our group discussions and general 
meetings impressed upon me, more 
deeply than ever before, the limited 
advantages which children and youth 
have in medical care and health educa- 
tion in other lands. Some representa- 








held in Amsterdam during the first week in August, 1960. 


The NEA showed an active interest 
in international affairs as early as 
1865, when it worked toward the de- 
velopment of a world-wide educational 
convention. In 1923, they sponsored 
the first World Conference on Educa- 
tion, which was held in San Francisco. 
Biennial meetings of this world con- 
ference were held until the onset of 
World War IL. 

After the war, in 1946, upon the in- 
vitation of NEA, representatives of 38 
teachers’ associations came together at 
Endicott, New York, to form the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. This was changed to the 
present WCOTP organization in Co- 
penhagen in 1952. 
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These conferences have recognized 
the opportunities that teachers have to 
minimize misunderstandings which in- 
crease hatred and threaten world peace. 
Education is accepted as a fundamen- 
tal right of every child, regardless of 
race, sex, or creed; and efforts are 
being made toward the improvement 
of the competence of the teaching 
profession, that sutdents may learn 
more effectively. In line with these 
objectives, the theme chosen for the 
1960 conference was, “Child Health 
and the School.” 

Sir Ronald Gould, who is the gen- 
eral secretary of the Natioanl Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales, 
serves as president of the WCOTP 


tives felt that, in their countries, the 
teacher education curriculum should 
provide training beyond first aid, to 
include diagnosis and simple prescrip- 
tion for minor diseases. 

As the conference progressed, it be- 
came clear that systematic instruction 
in health was an important means by 
which teachers could lessen the differ- 
ence in what doctors know and how 


.people can live more healthfully. 


English and French were the two 
official languages of the conference, 
and all written reports were published 
in both. However, each delegate was 
furnished headphones and a selector 
which enabled him to receive simul- 
taneous translations of all oral state- 
ments at the conference in English, 
French, German, and, sometimes, 
Spanish. Most of the delegates, with 
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AMS TEROAM... 


... abong with 36 AAmenican Delegates to WCOTP 


by Harry Sparks 


the exception of the French represen- 
tatives, chose to speak in English. 

It was a thrilling experience to as- 
sociate with teachers from all the con- 
tinents. There were Africans with 
tribal scars carved in their faces, dress- 
ed in their native costumes, and speak- 
ing English with an Oxford accent. 
Latin-Americans spoke anxiously as 
they strove to discover ways to im- 
prove educational opportunities in 
South America. 

It was a completely new experience 
to me to see a lady teacher from Den- 
mark relax, during a break, by lighting 
up a big black cigar. The dignity of 
the representatives from India, the 
efficiency of the West Germans, and 
the pleasantness of the Dutch, made 
the conference most enjoyable. 

Every detail for the comfort and 
pleasure of the 500 delegates, observ- 
ers, and guests was well-planned by 
the teachers of the Netherlands. We 
were given passes to ride the street cars 
and buses; we were taken on two inter- 
esting tours by boat through the canals 
of Amsterdam; and we were guests at 
a reception held at the Rijks Museum. 

The cities of Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam cooperated to give us an ex- 
tended tour of Rotterdam, the Hague, 
and rural Holland. This interesting ex- 
perience helped to break the working 
hours of the conference, and provided 
an opportunity for us to visit socially 
with teachers from other lands. 

At the final session of the confer- 
ence, we were addressed by the exec- 
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utive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Dr. William G. Carr, 
who is also secretary-general of the 
WCOTP. He challenged us to prepare 
for the 1961 conference, which is to be 
held in the Indian city of New Delhi, 
and will promote the theme of “Edu- 
cation for Responsibility.” It will be 
undoubtedly a most inspiring experi- 
ence for Miss Weller to attend this im- 
portant meeting. 

The WCOTP is working very close- 
with UNESCO in its efforts to pro- 
mote international good will through 
education by whittling down pro- 
vincialism and prejudice. Those who 
teach should work together throughout 
this world, in these troubled times, for 
the promotion of a just and lasting 
peace. 

It is pleasing to me to report that 
our state association is cooperating ac- 
tively with representatives of other 
teacher organization, from all over the 
world, to this end. 


Different nations, creeds, and races are represented at WCOTP 











Editor’s Note: 


One of the outstanding 
challenges to modern-day 
education is afforded by the 
need to educate people to ac- 
cept the responsibilities inher- 
ent in freedom. As we cooper- 
ate in making it possible for 
heretofore colonial groups to 
govern themselves, it becomes 
necessary for them to make 
wise decisions as to rules and 
procedures. A strong educa- 
tional program is necessary if 
we are to have the wisdom 
necessary for free choices. 

The World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (WCOTP) is design- 
ed with this thought in mind. 
As in efforts to make men free, 
so the United States has join- 
ed in efforts to make it possi- 
ble for men to use their free- 
dom wisely. The Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association is glad to 
join with the national profes- 
sional organization of teachers 
in the United States to this end. 




























Editorial in the January issue of the Kentucky Banker 














A SEED BRINGS FORTH FRUIT... 





: LET’S USE IT WISELY : 
w Ww! 
3 Recently you have received information dealing with the development of fu 
; the KBA-KEA program for servicing teacher's financial needs. There is a lot in the 

4 background of this story that goes beyond recent negotiations that brought the pro- * 
* gram to its present status. 7 
i Actually, the beginning of the story dates back through the many years of ed 
’ pleasant relationship between the Kentucky Bankers Association and the Kentucky 

i Education Association. The two associations have worked together on many useful my 
| projects. During the late 30’s and early 40’s the bankers sponsored essay and pub- “ 
lic speaking contests which were carried out through the schools with the aid of a 
' the KEA. More recently KBA vigorously supported KEA’s successful effort for the hi 
; legislative approval of the Kentucky Foundation Program for Education and joined 
i with them in advocating that it be fully financed. gr 


During this period a feeling of mutual respect and admiration has sprung up 
between the executive secretaries of the two associations — Marvin Dodson, repre- 
senting the teachers and Ralph Fontaine of the bankers. On many occasions, especi- . 
ally during the long legislative sessions at Frankfort, these two men have had op- x 
portunities to discuss problems of their respective organizations. It was during one re 
of these informal conversations some time ago that the seed for the present program e 
was planted. 


Down through the years, the idea was cultivated and fertilized, so to speak, 
and now the “fruit” has matured and is ready for harvest. The value of the crop is 
still to be determined. That depends upon the individual banks of the state. Har- 
vested wisely and used wisely it will bring great returns to both teachers and bank- 
ers. Allowed to drop and decay it will be useless and wasted. 





To be sure, it will require some efforts on the part of the bankers to reap all the 
benefits of the program. It will require a certain effort to contact the teachers — ex- 
plain the program and make adjustments in time-worn lending practices. But, in the 
opinion of many — the benefits will be well worth the efforts. Here is an opportunity 
to render effective and friendly service to a select group of trained and respected citi- 
zens — citizens who come in contact almost daily with youth in its formative 
years of living. Here, too, is a challenge to the bankers of Kentucky to prove that 
private commercial banking is alert, aggressive and adaptable. 





Bankers have met even greater challenges in the past and there is no doubt 
in the minds of the officers of the Kentucky Bankers Association that, given the 
opportunity to study and understand the program, they will again prove their lead- 
ership in the field of credit. th 
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Teachers and Bankers 
CAN work together 


During the month of February, banker groups will be 
meeting in every section of the state to discuss ways in 
which teachers may be given special consideration in the 
fulfillment of their personal credit needs. 

Down through the years, teachers have often turned 
to their local banker when an emergency arose in which 
they needed relatively small amounts of money. They have 
done the same to get the money necessary to further their 
education. 

During the past few years, however, as teaching positions 
multiplied and many new persons came into the profession, 
and as greater mobility developed within the profession, 
some teachers began to turn to other sources of credit in 
time of emergency. In many instances they paid rather 
high costs in order to secure money to meet emergencies. 

Your KEA Board of Directors has been aware of this 
growing problem for some time. At one time they explored 
the possibility of setting up a state-wide teacher credit 








Schedules have been set for a series of meetings to be held 
throughout the state where proposals will be discussed for 
giving teachers special consideration in fulfilling their personal 
credit needs. 
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union. However, committee discussions with leading bankers 
indicated that they believed they could meet our needs. 

Teachers are recognized as good credit risks, even though 
they often do not have the collateral (security) to back up 
a request for a standard loan. 

Now, plans have been worked out whereby most teachers 
will be able to walk into a bank and secure, at regular 
bank rates, with only their credit standing as collateral, 
a personal loan to meet their schooling or other special 
needs. 

By March 1, 1961, according to present plans approved 
by both the KBA and KEA Boards of Directors, a program 
of unsecured credit lines will be open to teachers in most 
of the banks of the state in an amount of about one and 
one-half times their monthly salary, to be repaid over a 
period of 12 to 18 months, with waiver of payments during 
the summer months when the teacher is not on the payroll. 

¢ ¢ ¢@ 





Ralph Fontaine, Executive Secretary of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, and J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary of the 
Kentucky Education Association, have represented the two 
groups in the negotiations leading up to these meetings. 
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Lyndle Barnes is the KEA staff member 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the APA program. 
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One of the key ingredients in the APA program is the monthly 
billing which goes to the office of the superintendent. It tells 
him what to withhold from each person’s salary, and the pur- 
pose for which it is withheld. 





COOPERATING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Counties 
Ballard Madison 
Barren Martin 
Breckinridge Mason 
Green Nicholas 
Hardin Pendleton 
Jefferson Pulaski 
Laurel Rockcastle 
Trigg 


* Independent Districts 
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Bardstown 
Bowling Green 
Caverna 
Danville 








One of the indications of continuing membership in KEA and 
NEA, provided by the APA plan, is the new membership card, 
which is of a more permanent nature than older cards. 





Shelbyville 


Glasgow 
Harrodsburg 
Hazard 
Owensboro 
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new enrollment form, used in the 

A program, allows the teacher to In- 

cate and approve what is to be with- 
pei from her salary each month. 














This is /~\ 





A Report to the Profession on Automatic Payment Authorization 


Today, almost 5000 teachers in Kentucky carry a pro- 
fessional membership card similar to the one pictured at 
the lower left-hand corner of this page. 

Today, there are almost 5000 teachers who have filled 
out an enrollment form similar to the one pictured in the 
upper right-hand corner of the next page. 

Today, almost 5000 teachers in 24 school systems in the 
state have their names entered on a monthly billing to the 
local superintendent similar to the one pictured at the 
top of this page. 

This, in a nutshell, is the report on an experimental 
program, started last fall, in which the Kentucky Education 
Association is trying a new technique in the collection 
of professional dues and association-sponsored insurance 
premiums. ° 

Under this system, officially titled the Automatic Pay- 
ment Authorization Program, dues and insurance premi- 
ums are withheld from salaries in eight equal monthly 
installments, beginning with the second paycheck each year. 

It is turning out to be a relatively painless way of paying 
for something that is very important, if not absolutely 
essential in the life of a teacher. 

Preliminary reports indicate a great deal of satisfaction 
with this new plan which provides a relatively “painless” 
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way of paying professional dues and premiums on income 
protection and life insurance. Under this program profes- 
sional membership Las increased, and many more teachers 
have been able to tak. advantage of the protection provided 
under the association-sponsored insurance programs. 

In the 24 school systems covered by the APA program 


+ during this first year, there are exactly 4782 teachers par- 


ticipating. All, of course, have joined KEA, and 3942 of 
them have joined their national professional association, 
an increase of 7 per cent in the same systems over last year. 

At the same time, an additional 250 teachers have been 
able to take advantage of each of the two insurance pro- 
grams available to KEA members. This represents an in- 
crease in coverage of about 15 per cent in the income 
protection program, and about 400 per cent in the life 
insurance program. 

As is true with anything that is new and different, there 
are some “bugs” to be eliminated; but that is why we have 
an “experimental” program. 

Our preliminary estimates are being justified by our 
experience: APA is better for the teacher; APA is better 
for the payroll officer; and APA is better for the profession- 
al association. Es poe 
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KEA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Excerpts from Minutes of Meeting 
December 8-9, 1960 


In a desire to keep the membership of the Kentucky Education 
Association informed on the actions taken in their interests, the 
following summarizes the actions of the KEA Board of Directors 
at its regular meeting on December 8-9, 1960, immediately prior 
to the meeting of the KEA Delegate Assembly. 


1. Heard a report from Mrs. Edna 
Lindle on the work of the salary com- 
mittee, and adopted a motion that 
the salary committee become the KEA 
Commission on Finance Education and 
Salary Scheduling. 

2. Accepted a report on the progress 
being made on an apartment house for 
retired teachers. 


3. Examined permanent member- 
ship cards for those members under 
the Automatic Payment Authorization 
plan. 


4. Agreed that the professional 
workshops on the college campuses 
were very worthwhile. 


5. Approved the teacher credit plan 
made possible in cooperation with the 
Kentucky Bankers Association. 

6. Decided to carry no more adver- 
tisements in the Kentucky School 
Journal from small loan companies. 

7. Encouraged a joint meeting of 
KEA commissions, including the new 
one on finance education and salary 
scheduling, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing common goals and better de- 
lineating the functions of each. 


8. Endorsed Dr. Harry Sparks for 
reappointment to the NEA Committee 
on Professional Ethics. 


9. Recommended the appointment 
of J. T. Hatcher to the joint commit- 
tee of the NEA and the National 
School Boards Association; and of Mrs. 
Charlene Powell to the NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee. 


10. Passed a motion authorizing 
payment of three cents per mile for 
travel to delegates attending the called 
meeting of the KEA Delegate Assem- 
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bly, December 9-10, 1960. 


11. Adopted a motion to hold the 
KEA Leadership Conference at the 
University of Kentucky in the sum- 
mer of 1962. 


12. Expressed appreciation to the 
committee evaluating affiliated groups 
for the progress it is making. 


13. Thanked the NEA Director for 
Kentucky for the fine report on NEA 
membership, and expressed the hope 
that we would reach a membership of 
20,000 in the near future, thereby giv- 
ing Kentucky another member of the 
NEA Board of Directors. 


14. Explored the possibility of 
school building awards for those dis- 
tricts having 100 per cent membership 
in the NEA. 


15. Discussed with a representative 
of the social security office the limita- 
tions and possibilities of social security 
for teachers. 


16. Voted to hold the general ses- 
sions only of the 1961 KEA Con- 
vention in the State Fairgrounds 
Coliseum, since the Armory is not 
available. 


17. Commended the KEA Planning 
Board for the preparation it had made 
at its meeting on December 2-3 for the 
meeting of the KEA Delegate As- 
sembly. 


18. Felt that KEA would be on 
sounder ground if it continued its 
policy of endorsing and promoting 
programs rather than individuals. 


19. Prepared, in joint session with 
the KEA Planning Board, a tentative 
agenda for the meeting of the KEA 
Delegate Assembly. 








ONE-SECOND 
SERMONS 


. .. Everyone is ignorant, only on dif- 
ferent subjects. 

... Happiness is like a kiss; you must 
share it to have it. 

. . . A man who watches the clock 
generally remains one of the hands. 


... Time spent in getting even could 
be better spent in getting ahead. 

. .. The trouble with some marriages 
is that hubby is so busy bringing home 
the bacon he forgets to bring home 
any applesauce. 


... There’s a big difference between 
a wise guy and a wise man. 

... Learn from the mistakes of others; 
you can’t live long enough to make 
them all yourself. 

. .- Blessed are they who run around 
in circles, for they shall be known as 
big wheels. 

. .. When all is said and done, usu- 
ally more is said than done. 

. . . The happiest miser on earth is 
the one who saves his friends. 

... A committee might be defined as 
a group of the unwilling, appointed 
by the ineffective, to do the unneces- 
sary. 

... A fanatic is one who, having lost 
sight of his purpose, redoubles his ef- 
forts. 

... Action without study is fatal; bur 
study without action is futile. 

. .. Blessed are they who are not satis- 
fied to let well enough alone; all the 
progress the world has made we owe 
to them. 

. . . Perhaps more people would take 
the straight and narrow path if it 
weren't so lonely. 

. .. The largest room in the world is 
the room for improvement. 


. . » Remember the old adage, “the 


emptier the pot the quicker the boil,” 
and watch your temper. 

... When a man does things he hasn't 
much time to talk about them. 

... Since thinking is supposed to draw 
blood from the feet to the head, may- 
be that’s why thinking twice about a 
proposition sometimes gives a person 
cold feet. 
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Since some of our members were unable to attend our 
annual conference, and tour the IBM plant in Lexington, 


this is our opportunity 





To Share An Spain 


One of the most enjoyable and enlightening experiences of our 
recent conference was our trip to the IBM plant. One of the out- 
standing features of that visit was a talk given by their education 


director. 


He listed several implications concerning us as we work with 
teachers, and with students, too. They might well become a part of 


a self-rating scale for teachers. 


The lecture centered around those characteristics, or attributes, 
which the IBM Corporation expects of its prospective employee: 


First, and foremost, the applicant 
must want to work, not just to hold 
a job to earn a living. He must enjoy 
what he does, and see its value as a 
product or as a service for mankind. 
Work is a human expression of an 
individual's worth. 

All employees are expected to 
think. The important idea is not to 
work “harder,” but to work “smarter.” 
This should be the goal, rather than 
just “putting in time,” a goal that in- 
volves producing something worth- 
while as a result of that time. 

Communication is an important 
and necessary talent for all. To com- 
municate effectively, one must know 
how to relate his ideas to others. Words 
have meaning only when they are 
understood by the one with whom we 
communicate. 

The ability to create should be 
analyzed. One need not create some- 
thing new, necessarily, but should 
strive constantly to put old elements 
in a different arrangement. Creativity 
and thinking are closely related. Our 
aim should be to think creatively. ‘ 

One can succeed only when he 
learns to organize his own work, and 
learns how to help others organize to 
the degree that orderly procedures of 
cooperation can be followed. Organiza- 
tion is essential to make creative think- 
ing become a reality. 

Self-motivation is a part of most 
successful persons. Since motivation 
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must come from within, and since 
our world of industry and business 
are now constructed as they are, it is 
required that we know how to en- 
courage others to become motivated 
as well as to be motivated ourselves. 
Little can be accomplished by one 
employee alone; it is working together, 
with mutual understanding, that makes 
the wheels of progress move forward. 

Each person has 24 hours in every 
day, and he works much of that time. 
He who uses his time to the best 
advantage is headed for success. Plan- 
ning for the wise use of one’s time 
pays big dividends. 

A good worker knows how to do 
something. It makes little difference 
whether his skills are mechanical, 
social, or mental, as long as his knowl- 
edge gives him the power to do some- 
thing worthwhile. Along with knowing 
“how,” he must also know “why.” 
Knowing how is only a small part of 
the task. Realizing the purpose of 
what one does as it fits into the entire 
scheme of things, gives meaning to 


The following sign was 
posted conspicuously in many 
sections of the IBM Plant: 


QUALITY IS EVERYONE’S 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


Do you agree that this is so? 
Do the members of your staff 
agree? How is this encouraged 
in your school? 


work and to life, a meaning that has 
become increasingly more difficult to 
find in the highly specialized and 
mechanized world in which we live. 

Change is a constant force in today’s 
life. Each one must be willing to 
change, to expect change, and to ac- 
cept change. What we know and do 
today may be changed by tomorrow. 
An open mind will allow us to ac- 
cept and to understand change. Change 
is inevitable; therefore, we cannot al- 
low ourselves to become upset because 
of it. 





A breakfast will be held on 
Wednesday morning during 
the annual meeting of the 
NEA-DESP in Atlantic City, 
in March. Please notify me, at 
once, if you plan to attend the 
convention and breakfast. 

Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 
2466 Grinstead Drive 


Apartment 1 
Louisville 4, Ky. 

















Attitudes 
Skits 


K nowledge 





These are the forces working together in 
developing desirable ideals that are a part 
of the make-up of satisfactory associates 
everywhere. 
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pedopted in RKentuchy... 


. - » OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS TO STRENGTHEN 
YOUR MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS .. . 





on the elementary level... 


NEW WINSTON ARITHMETICS by Brueckner, Merton, and Grossnickle 
Complete series for Grades 1 - 8. Combines content with method to making teach- 


ing and learning arithmetic a happy experience. 


aud tn high schol... 


HOLT GENERAL MATHEMATICS—by Kinney, Ruble, and Blythe 
Features step-by-step pattern for analyzing and solving word problems. 


ALGEBRA 1—by Morgan and Paige 
Careful and successful transition from arithmetic to algebra. 


ALGEBRA 2—by Morgan and Paige 
Complete second-year algebra course with increased emphasis on deductive rea- 


soning. 
PLANE GEOMETRY—by Schacht and McLennan 
Presents and thoroughly develops the nature and meaning of proof. 


SOLID GEOMETRY—by Sigley and Stratton 
Trains students to visualize three-dimensional space and to grasp the applications 


of solid geometry to problems of measurement. 


A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY—by Hooper and Griswold 
Complete coverage of plane trigonometry combining modern analytical approach 
with classical treatment of angles and triangles. 


tn Junior high school... 


by Davis, Burnett, and Gross: 

SCIENCE 1, Observation and Experiment 
SCIENCE 2, Experiment and Discovery 
SCIENCE 3, Discovery and Progress 


Sequence and extension of development from Book 1 to Book 2 without dupli- 
cation of content. Book 3 rounds out all major areas and all fundamental con- 
cepts necessary to the terminal course in general science. 


. AND THE GENERAL SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Bobby B. McGuire 
Kentucky Representatives — G. L. McLane 


Virginia Smith 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 536 Mission Street 
New York 17 San Francisco 
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For Adult Readers 


The Nightingale, by Agnes Sligh 
Trumbull; Houghton Mifflin, $3.95. 

One of the most popular contempo- 
rary novelists here adds to her long 
list of favorites. It is a pleasant and 
competently written book, one that 
will please high school age girls, and 
their elders. 


The time is the early 1900's in an 
American village, which is carefully 
and clearly portrayed. The plot con- 
cerns the affairs, romantic and other- 
wise, of Violet Carpenter. The climax 
is reached with the recovery of a night- 
ingale, a rare heirloom. The novel is 
pleasant and diverting. 


A Night in Cold Harbor, by 
Margaret Kennedy; Macmillan, $3.95. 

Especially good writing distinguishes 
this historical novel by a master crafts- 
man. The time is the early 19th Cen- 
tury, and the protagonist is a young 
English aristocrat. His later relation- 
ships with his illegitimate son provide 
plot impetus. The problem of child 
labor serves as a connecting thread 
throughout the narrative. 


Journey Into Summer, by Edwin 
Way Teale; Dodd, Mead, $5.95. 

One of the country’s most competent 
writer - photographer - naturalists here 
combines all of his talents to produce 
a book of distinction. He describes and 
illustrates a 19,000-mile journey 
through the North American summer. 
The descriptions of the adventures are 
vivid and beautiful, and some of the 
photographs are lovely. 


Decision at Delphi, by Helen Mac 
Innes; Harcourt, Brace, $4.95. , 

This author has an established repu- 
tation for her stories of adventurous 
intrigue. Her latest is particularly good. 
It involves a New York writer who 
visits Sicily and Greece. A good friend 
disappears suddenly, and a conspiracy 
is suspected. 

Many persons, of varying nationali- 
ties, are involved in this thrilling story, 
which reaches its climax at Delphi. 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 





FEATURE REVIEW PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How to Tell the School Story, by Leslie W. Kindred and Associates; 
Prentice-Hall, $6.75. 

Eleven autorities have collaborated in the presentation of this topic, 
which gives specific examples of how to sell a good school program and 
its needs to the public. All mass media are treated: newspapers, maga- 
zines, exhibits, motion pictures, radio, and television. 

The total story of school publicity is told, beginning with the reasons 
for such communication with the public, and concluding with numerous, 
detailed samples of effective modes of presentation. Of particular interest 
are the chapters: Going on the Air; Keeping Parents Informed; Present- 





ing the Pupils; Meeting the Critic; and Checking the Results. 

The presentation is rather informal; the book is easy to understand 
and interpret; and it has immense possibilities for those who will care 
to follow the ideas which are enumerated. Each chapter is followed by 
an up-to-date bibliography; many include other sources of information, 
such as films and filmstrips. Many illustrations enhance the value of the 


publication. 





Literary Criticism 


Herald to Chaos, by Earl H. Rovit; 
University of Kentucky Press, $5.00. 

No previous book has been devoted 
exclusively to an analysis of the novels 
of Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Because 
of this, students of 20th Century 
American literature should find this a 
provocative accourit, of the longer 
fiction of a truly great literary artist. 

Since most of her life was spent 
in Kentucky, and because her native 
state is the setting of all of her works, 
Kentuckians should find the analysis 
especially interesting. 

After a brief introductory statement 
about Miss Roberts and her contribu- 
tion to American letters, the author 
proceeds to give a detailed and erudite 
analysis of each of her novels. He en- 
deavors to tie together these analyses 
and certain common denominators of 
philosophy and style. 

Although many readers may not 
agree with all of Mr. Rovit’s con- 
clusions and evaluations, all must agree 


that he has made a thorough study of 
his subject. (This reviewer objects 
particularly to frequent philosophical 
digressions and certain discussions 
which seem far-fetched and extrane- 
ous. ) 

The author, a member of the Eng- 
lish faculty at the University of Louis- 
ville, has performed a great service in 
calling attention once more to the writ- 
ings of one of the distinct geniuses in 
our time. He has emphasized again and 
again the idea that her artistry tran- 
scends mere regionalism, with which 
many readers have come to associate 
her. 

He has this to say, for example, of 
He Sent Forth A Raven, one of the 
most controversial of Miss Roberts’ 
novels: “Its universal cosmic scope 
and its intimate grappling with the 
most fundamental problems which 
face modern man give it a depth 
and breadth possessed by no other 
contemporary American novel that I 


know.” 
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shall cause to 


FIRST DISTRICT 
Counties 
BALLARD 
James Jones, 
_ — Fond, i Wicklitfe—D 
ary Lou Chandler, Barlow—A 
Ma, fic Rollins, LaCenter—A 


CALDWELL 4 
William L. Nichols, Princetcon—D 
William F. Brown, Princeton—D 
Riley Denington, Princeton—A 
Walker, Fredonia—A 


. T. Curd, R-2, Murray—D 

B. Miller, R-2, Murray—D 
8 Lovins, R-3, Murray—A 
Franklin Jones, R-1, Dexter—A 
ye 


L. Petrie, R-2, Bardwell—D 
ped R-2, Bardwell—A 


Billy a Marion—D 
Reba Gillahan, Marion—D 
Mrs. a Paris, R-2, Marion—A 
eh , Marioa—A 
Mrs. Letha Mae Luten, Crutchfield—D 
Ann Ledwidge, Hickman—A 


RA 

Walter | Lowes—D 
Reid, Symsonia—D 

Bob Eaker, ia—D 

Larue Arnett, Sedalia—D 

i Adams, Farmington—A 

Jewell Myatt, Ma' A 

Billy Carney. Melber School, Melber—A 

Shi: Ford, Symsonia—A 























Edmuod Clark, R-1, Wingo—D 

Phebus L. Pruett, Clinton—A 
LIVINGSTON 

H. B. Alderdice, Smithland—D 

wer Lucus, Smithland—A 





YON 
= E. Floyd, Kuttawa—D 
Calvin , R-6, Benton—A 
MARSHALL 
ohn Hicks, Hardi 
Forrest, R-6, Murray—D 
Reed Conder, R-1, 
Robert Goheen, Calvert City—A 
McCRACKEN 
Rodney ee, R-2, Pad 
rmon R-1, West Paducah—D 


Dog Senhems. 475 College Avenue, 
Mrs. Edna Earle Quarles, R-1, West 
q William Buckingham, 114 Charleston Avenue, 
Paducah—A 


Mrs. Edna Clark, R-2, Paducah—A 
Glenn Earl Dexter, 505 College Avenue. 


Ralph 2 Sa. 211 North Sixth Street. 
> 


TRI 
Arthur Wallace, Golden > 


Betty Cassity, Golden 
{ Howell iaore, Golden Pond—A 
Mable Martin, R-2, Cobb—A 














Independents 
BENTON 
Margaret Heath, Benton—D 
Delton Dodds, Benton—A 


FULTON 
Charles Thomas, Fuleon—D 
Mrs. poe Haws, Fulton—A 


Mrs. Imogene Heath, R-2, Hickory—D 

Mrs. Merrie V. Mclatosh, Mayfield—D 

Mrs. Gilbert Futrell, Mayfield—A 

Mrs. Ruth Holifield, Mayfield—A 
MURRAY 


>. L. Lassiter, 602 Olive Street, Murray 


B. Moser, R-6, Murray—A 
PADUCAH 
Bradford Murchler, 3250 Madison Street, 
Paducah—D 
Juanita Jones, 1940 “C” Street, Paducah—D 
Soe Long, 831 North 23rd Street, 
uc 
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Delegates and Alternates 


The KEA Constitution, in Section 6 of Article VII, provides: “The Executive Secretary 
be pub blished in the February issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
the lists of delegates and alternates as submitted by the local school districts or units.” In 
accordance with this provision, the names and addresses of delegates and alternates, as 
reported at press time, are set out herewith. 


Mrs. Martha Dell Sanders, 3910 Sunset Court, 


Paducah—D 
W. Whiteside, 1514 North 8th Street, 
Paducah—D 

Mrs. Josephine Malone, 2512 Clay Street, 


Paducah—A é 

Mrs. Katherine Cooper, 3238 Madison Street, 
Paducah—A 

D. wk Cooper, 3238 Madison Street, Paducah 


ee. =. Viren Brown, 2915 Broadway, Paducah 
John - Frierson, Noble Road, R-2, Paducah 


Units 


MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
Wilson Gantt, College Station, Murray—D 
Frank Seely. College Station, Murray—D 
Robert Alsup, College Station, Murray—A 
Mrs. Lilian Lowry, College Station, Murray—A 


SECOND DISTRICT 


Counties 


CHRISTIAN 

I. Fred Porter, 2612 Kenwood Drive, Hopkins- 
ville—D 

Charles E. Yates, 500 Wooldridge Road, Hop- 
kinsville—D 

Garlon Johns, R-3, Hoprskinsville—D 

Thomas West, 914 East Second Street, Hop- 
kinsville—D 

Mrs. June B. Wolfe, 2513 South Virginia 
Street, Hopkinsville—A 

Aaron P. Turner, 2808 Florence Drive, Hop- 
kinsville—A 

Mrs. Eve Jordan, R-2, Crofton—A 

Rozelle Leavell, 914 East First Street, Hopkins- 
ville—A 


arte % 
. E. Thurman, Deer Park Manor, Owensboro 


—D 
nee SI E. _— 1151 Avondale Road, Owens- 
Alice C. 7: 1125 Griffith Avenue, Owens- 
boro—D 


Henry M. Anderson, R-3, Owensboro—D 

Robert Campbell, 1435 St. Mary’s Avenue, 
Owensboro—. 

Mrs. amners aS 901 East 21st Street, 
Coens o—A 

John D. R-2, Owensboro—A 

Jack ape 2737 Morningside Drive, Owens- 
boro—A 

HANCOCK 
B. H. Crowe, Hawesville—D 
John Howard, Lewisport-—A 
HENDERSON 

Mabel Pierson, 243 South Ingram 
Henderson—D 

Vera Moore, Sebree—D 

Sidney P. Stone, Uniontown—D 

Onas Evans, Corydon—A 

Hugh Sellers, R-4, Henderson—A 

John Branson, 1039 Madison Street, 
Henderson—A 


HOPKINS 
A. O. Richards, R-1, Dawson Springs—D 
Mrs. L. L. Knight, 53 Waddill Avenue, 
Madisonville—D 
Mrs. Fannie Berry, White Plains—D 
John Porter,Ne' 
Mrs. Joyce Logan, R-4, Dawson S; a 
Mrs. Mary Magenheimer, Greenville Pike, 4 
Madisonville—D 
Mrs. Jewell Rogers, Madisonville—A 
Mrs. Ina Moore, R-1, Hanson—A 
Mrs. Pearl Arnett, Madisonville—A 
Mrs. Eleanor Bottsell, R-3, Madisonville—A 
Mrs. Katherine Moore, Madisonville—A 
Anna Lou Hatcher, Madisonville—A 
McLEAN 
Paul Phillips, Sacramento—D 
Janey D. Johnston, Sacramento—D 
Elizabeth Stroud, Sacramento—A 
Marie Phillips, Sacramento—A 
UNION 
Mrs. Myrtle Haner, Morganfield—-D 
Prudy Osgelsby. Scurgis—D 
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Mrs. Carma Springer, Morganfield—A 
Food L soe’. Sturgis—A 
WEBSTE 
Lend st pa ters—D 
Clifton W: ilson, Clay—A 


Independents 


DAWSON SPRINGS 
R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs—D 
B. U. Sisk, Dawson Springs—A 
wey 
P. Prather, Earlington—D 
Helen Duerson, Earlington—A 
HENDERSON 
John Buxton, Tartan Drive, Henderson—-D 
Edith Haynes, 111 South Alves, Henderson—D 
Maude C. agers, 1400 North Elm, 
Hend 


jlerson— 
David Williams, Poole—A 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, 112 Pines Drive, Henderson 


Mrs. Dorothy Crofton, 5 Clore Court, 
Henderson—A 
HOPKINSVILLE 
Mrs. Claude Hightower, 1823 South Virginia, 
Hopkinsville—D 
—_ Hamby, 422 Wayne Drive, Hopkinsville 


Mrs. , K. Baker, 801 East First Street, 
Hopkinsville—D 

Elizabeth ie R-2, Hopkinsville—A 

Mrs. W. E. Turner, 1709 South Virginia 
Hopkinsville—A 

udaline Brown, 1104 Central 
Hopkinsville—A 
OWENSBORO 

Dorothy Murrell, 1729 McCreary Avenue, 
Owensboro—D 

Mrs. Willie L. pean, 921 Cottage Drive, 
Owensboro— 

Mrs. C. a Pie. 1524 Center Street, 
Owensboro—D 

Mrs. Eleanor a. 516 Se. Ann Street, 


Owens 
Wilfred Hardin, Box 1 leech Grove—! 
ae Sime L. Perkins, thot Heckman, Te 


o—D 
an 2. Addie Talbott, 717 Hocker, Owensboro 


Hubert Mattingly, 218 East 21st Street, 
ensboro—A 
Norbert Ward, 1521 Walnut, Owensboro—A 
Louise West, 2020 East Griffith Place, 
Owensboro—A 
Mrs. Christine Smith, 714 Sycamore, 


Owensboro—. 
Mrs. Charlotte Ehresman, 2216 Locust Street, 
Owensboro—A 


PROVIDENCE 
Mrs. W. T. Hooks, Dixon—D 
Mrs. J. D. Rayburn, Providence—A 


Units 
FORT CAMPBELL 

Mary Harriett Phelps, 36 West Bel Air Boule- 
ward, Clarksville, Tennessee—D 

Louise Robinson, 424 Gaylewood Drive, 
Clarksville, ppennessee—D 

Janell Byrd, R-3, Dover, Tennessee—A 

Laura Marguess, Box 347, Te svilie—A 


THIRD DISTRICT 


Counties 


T. C. Simmons, Scottsville—D 

H. N. Fraim, Scottsville—D 

Paul C. Foster, R-1, Scottsville—A 
Jesse L. Woodward, Scottsville—A 


BARREN 

Mrs. Ruby J. Smith, R-3, Summer Shade—D 
Vera Gilland, Glasgow—D 

Clifton R. Morgan, R-1, Glasgow—D 

Mrs. Carrie Newberry, Hiseville—A 

Mrs. Betty Lou Smith, Lovers Lane, 


Bowling Green—A 
Mrs. Lillie L. Pedigo, R-1, Horse Cave—A 


UTLER 

Mrs. Katie Oe Morgantown—D 

ae Clark, leen—D 
Dexterville—A 


~ 
-— 5 Deaghere Morgantown—A 


CUMBERLAND 

Waymon Huddleston, Burkesville—D 
Clarence Rush, Burkesville—D 
Ralph Clark, Marrowbone—A 

Glee Hume, Burkesville—A 
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epMonee Lane, Bee Springs—D 
Cub Run—D 


D. 
Mrs. John Lane, Bee A 
R. 2 Demunbrun, B eo mi 
LOGAN 
James Grimes, Lewisburg—D 











Ann Moore, R-2, Adairville— 
Lavinia Johnson, R-1, Olmstead—D 
Mrs. Paul Henice, Lewisburg—A 
Georgia Brodie, R-5, R ville—A 
Harel Ashby, Olmstead—A 











METCALFE 
Estelle Forbes, Edmonton—D 
Ruth Butler, Edmonton—D 
Wendell Branstetter, Summer Shade—A 
Louise Sartin, Summer Shade—A 
MONROE Sree 
Clarice Bushong, Tompkinsville—D 
Bobby Garmon, T 





Hoy R. Long, 
Paul bg = 408 Broad, Central City—A 
Verna N. James, R-1, Greenville—A 
Owen Arnold, Drakesboro—A 
ome 
Mal Johnson, Hartford—D 
. icolm Moseley, Whitesville—D 
Rose Catherine Duke, McHenry—D 
Mas, joan Parks, Rockport-—A 
Timous Sanderfer, Beaver Dam—A 
Mrs. Ethel Armendt, Beaver Dam—A 
SIMPSON 
Paul V: n, R-6, Franklin—D 
Matthew Brooks, Franklin—D 
C. W. Bush, Franklin—A 
Mrs. John Searcy, R-2, Franklin—A 


TODD 
Helen Bradshaw, Elkton—D 


Grace Miller, R-2, Elkton—A 
Rudolph Shelton, Elkton—A 


ARREN 
Herbert Leopold, fide Grove—D 
— = te 711 Cedar, Franklin—D 
-» 1802 Henry Street, 
i os 
Mrs. Jeanette Hurt, 1630 Baldwin, 
Bowling Green—D 


Jesse May, — Blake Avenue, 

Bowling 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dors Dorsey, 127 Stale Street, 
Bowling Green—. 

Mrs. lois Smith, 1038 Laurel Avenue, 

Mrs. Wanda Page, 623 Loving Avenue, 
Bowling Green—A 


wv. 





Independents 


BOWLING GREEN 
Mrs. Anna Motley, 500 Brentmoor Drive. 
ant Green—D 


li 
E. T. Buford, 633 West Main Street. 
’ Bowling Green—! 
Ww. R. McNeill, 1606 Kenton Street. 
ling Green—D 


Bow! 
Charles Harris, R-4, Bowling Green—A 
Mrs. Syble Payne, 703 Covington. 


Bowling Green—A 
a Nichols, 429 Chestnut, 
ng Green—A 


commen” 
Mrs. William A. Huffman, Cave City—D 
eeery S. Thomas, Horse Cave-—A 


. Cla . ag City—D 
y ty¥— 
Alexander Cather, Beech Creek—A 
GLASGOW 


Willie Maye Scott, RFD 4, Glasgow—D 

Mary Davis, Glasgow—| 

Mrs. W. Earl Walbert, Glasgow—A 

Cornell C. Clarke, Glasgow—A 
GREENVILLE 


Mrs. Cecil Chumley, R-1, Box 73, 
Greenville—i 
Thomas Bibb, Central City—A 
RUSSELLVILLE 
Mrs. Lelia McEndre, Russellville—-D 
Mrs. Ruby Gunn, Adairville—A 
SCOTTSVILLE 


W. R. Birdwell, Scottsville—D 
Mrs. Robert Whitlow, Scottsville—A 


Units 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE ie age ed 
Charles Ambrose, Western meer % 


College, Bowli: 

oy ‘eg State 
College, Bowli 

John inton, i Ge Bowling Green—A 
Mrs. Mary L. ——- College Post Office. 
Bowling 
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Penner, Caneyvill 
Oran P. Lawler, LechteD 
Mrs. Ina Fulkerson, Leitchfield—A 
Duvall Morrison, Leitchfield—A 


GREEN 
eee x Parker, Coomtaee—0 
ugene Tate, Greensburg— 

Howard Evans, Greensburg—A 
Genevieve Adkins, R-4, Greensburg—aA 
\RDIN 
Kenneth Hayden, Cecilia—D 

endale—! 


Don Cothran, D 
Kenneth Riddle, R-1, Glendale—D 
Glendale 





William Tabb. Sse g 

Claude Sharp, Sonora—aA ° 

Earl B. , Cecilia—A 

Mrs. Guy McCoy, Box 357, Vine Grove—A 
HART 


pig Hand: aody. Hardyville—D 

Mrs. Mary B: Munfordville—D 
Mrs. Rub’ Thamoem, Horse Cave—A 
Jeff Callahan, Canmer—A 


Mrs. Mary P. Twyman, R-2, Hodgenville—D 

Mrs. Mabel Warren, Buffalo—D 

Louise Hash, R-1, Buffalo—A 

Mrs. Jessie Ruth Hunt, Magnolia—A 
MARION 

Sam Thomas, Lebanon—D 

Mrs. Margie Minor, Lebanon—D 

Chester Brockman, Lebanon—A 

vate Clark, Lebanon—A 


— Baia Ss. Brandenburg—D 
Robert H wee Brandenburg—D 

Lee Heat. Irvington—A 

aie Purciful, Brandenburg—A 


NELSON 
Allen Cash, Bardstown—D 
Mrs. Thelma Florence, Bardstown—D 
rs. Martha Akers, Bloomfield—A 
Mrs. Barbara Yates, Bardstown—A 
AYLOR 


Sarah M. Wise, R-6, Campbellsville—D 
= Stanley, Campbellsvi le—D 
Roy Seabourne, Elkhorn—A 
Mrs. Virginia Moda Campbellsville—A 
WASHINGTON 
Ben T. Haydon, Springfield—D 
Robert Hamilton, Fredericktown—A 


Independents 


BARDSTOWN 
R. Shepherd, Bardstown—D 
Fail Saulman, Bardstown—A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 
Paul , Campbellsville—D 


con Oe 5 Campbellsville—A 


S hs ag, rt—D 
loverport—A 

RLIZABETHTOWN 

Mary M. nh, no he 

Eleanor Douglas, R-1, Box 283, 

Elizabethtown—D 

Mrs. Sadie R. Tate, Elizabethtown—A 

Mrs. Rhea H. Kennady, Elizabethtown—A 
LEBANON 

Jo Lynn Hull, Lebanon—D 

Lillian Lawson, R-3, Lebanon—A 
LEITCHFI 


Lewis Smith, Leitchfield—D 

Altus Pryor, Leitchfield—A 
SPRINGFIELD 

Doris Jean Slaughter, Springfield—D 

Mrs. Philamenus Smith, Springfield—A 
WEST POINT 

Caleb Reffett, Elizabethtown—D 

Judy Bruckert, 5121 Johnsontown Road. 

alley Station—A 


Units 


CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE 
Mrs. ae am, Campbellsville College, 
George Sad Sadler, Ca Sepotetiontite College, 
Campbellsville—A 
FORT KNOX DEPENDENT 
Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox Dependent Schools, 
Fort Knox—-D 
A L. Read, 401 Lincoln Boulevard, 


odgenville—D 
Mrs. Bertha Miller, Hodgenville— 
Mrs. Mar, Smith, High School Building, 


Fort 

Mrs. "Nell Gardner, H Hodgenville—A 

Mrs. Irene Brake, General Delivery, 
Fort Knox-—D 





losephine Bennett, ti Box 240, Radcliff—A 
' Ramella Patterson, 4 00 Bardstown Road, 
Louisville—A 
FIFTH DISTRICT 


Counties 


BULLITT 


Mrs. Corrine Wise, Lebanon Junctioa—D 
+ Mona ay og West Point—D 


Mrs. Mary Clark, ashington—D 

Mrs. Altha Murphy, R-3, Len oot mo mel 
Sarah Tree "R-2, oe 

wo H. McFarland, Mt. Washington—A 


HENRY 


Linden L. Powell, New Castle—D 
Bina B. Foree, Compbelibere =D 
William Camp 

Mrs. Margaret Willhite, Plosserevillo-A 


JEFFERSON 


Conrad Ott, 618 West Jefferson Street, 
Louisville 2—D 
mma Ramsey, 618 West Jefferson Street, 
“Louisvill le 2—D 
Charles age 4341 Preston Highway, 
Louisville 13—D 
John Lee, Butler High School, Crum’s Lane, 
Louisville 16—D 
ae Schrader, Schaffner School, Crum’s Lane 
Hartlage, Louisville 16—D 
Bot Beams, 5528 Preston Highway, 
Louisville—D 
Courtney ames. 3311 Grand Avenue, 
Louisville 
Elizabeth Any 2712 Hillside Terrace, 
Louisville D 
Lurline Lewis, 2765 Grinstead Drive, 
Louisville 
Ruth Willis, a" South Sixth, Louisville—D 
Grace Etter, 2502 West Walnut, 
Louisville 12—D 
Anna , 1417 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8—D 
Nell D. Bates, 2211 Manchester Road, 
isville 5—D 
Lottie ener, 1204 Larue Avenue, 
Louisville 13—D 
Bob rsa 9305 Fiesta Way, 
Valley Station—D 
James ane, 3712 Rouge Way, 
Louisville 18— 
Gladys Goodell, 1743 Fleming Road, 
Louisville sD 
Violet Houk, 400 North Lane, Louisville—D 
Lucille Brown, Route 2, Smithfield—D 
Mary Theobald, 2217 Paris Drive, 
Louisville 18—D 
Nora Slack, Box 140, R-10, Briscoe Lane. 
Louisville 18—D 
Gladys Corley, 1201 Valley Drive, 
Louisville 13—D 
Alice Smith, 5109 Johnsontowa Road, 
Valley Station—D 
i fone beer 5 1508 South First, 
uuisvill 
Ida Nell Wales: Schaffner School, Crum's Lane 
6—D 


—D 
Scuart = 8505 Eula Road, Louisville—D 


James Hicks, Prospect——D 

Christine Cop; , 1631 Beechwood, 
Louisville 4—D 

Finetta Hancock, 2719 Grinstead Drive. 
Louisville 6—D 

Marian Conyers, 1912 Farrington Drive, 
Louisville 

Patricia Edwards, 1922 Rockford Lane, 
Louisville 16—! 

Thomas Cornwell, 314 West Ormsby. 
Louisville 3—| 

Margaret Telford, 113 MacArthur Drive. 
Louisville 7—D 

arry Troutman, as. Box 219, 

gee Ridge Park—D 

Ethella am, > 1944 es Park Avenue. 

isville 

F. E. Wortham, : 1121 Audubon Parkway. 
Louisville 17—D 

Jack Dawson, 618 West Jefferson Street. 
Louisville 2—D 

Helen Daniel, 618 West Jefferson Street, 
Louisville 


Leonard Anderson, 618 West Jefferson Street. 
Louisville 2—A 

Kenneth Farmer, 1205 Darrett Lane, 
Louisville—A 

William Klapeke, R-1, Box 59, Fern Creek—A 

Elizabeth hg 2153 Barringer Avenue, 
sae A 

Wood, 1025 Reenes Road, 


sville A 
G. put. 5109 Johnsontown Road, 
Valles Station —A 

George Morrison, Box 207, Middletown—A 
Norma Brown, Kerrick School, 2210 Uppe: 

Hunters Trace Road, Pleasure Ridge Park—A 
Lois C. Heuser, 2905 Arlington, 

Louisville 5—A 


Please turn the page 
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Delegate Assembly 
Continued from page 27 

Ni Batten, Fairdale High School, 
or emia 

my School, Box 163, 

Esther Dixon, 510 Summers Avenue, 
Louisville 14—A 

Elmira McGray, 1639 Stevens Avenue, 
Louisville 5. 

Ethel Sams, 1244 Gilmore Lane, 
Louisville 13—A 

Pauline o. 160 Thierman Lane, 


Aerie, 10605 Allen Drive, Fairdale—A 
Cruce, 7494 Dee Ave., 


Deim, Asche“ 
mee oe 


N bors, ts 
Roy leigh 
Kenneth 


Burch, - Trailer Court, Lot 24, 
Valley Station—. 
Been Jones, sco? Ferndale Road, 
Emma Alexander, 10511 Deering Road, 
wile Lewis: 1405 
Myrtle Lewis, 1409 South 28th Street, 
Mae LeFevers, 5415 Westhall Avenue, 
Louisville 14—A 
Betty Tucker, 4202 Berkshire, Louisville 5—A 
* Edna Kuhi, 317 Norbourne, Louisville 7—A 
' Clay Lykins, 4518 Dixie Highway, 
' Vigiels 3 ——, 512 Blankenbaker Lane, 
: Martha "Es iderards, wards, Jeffers 
Thelma Cook, ok 1308 South Second, 
Julia Bur, $02 South Peterson, 
Louisville 
Veneda Corum, 3023 Melbourne Avenue, 
Louisville A 
Attest Bail, 4916 : ee Drive, 
ion—A 
“rt 5 a ig Penhurst Drive, 
Mn - 3, ont Fielding Way, 
Louisville 16—A 
a oy 1123 South 34th Sereet, 


} Wilma Howard, 2301 Clarendon Avenue, 
Louisville A 





-e 


ss owe 


o Elementary, 





- 


ee 


. 


i OLDHAM 
: lames L. Bland, R-2, LaGrange—D 


H. ’ 
W. E. Cundiff, Crestwood—A 
Tillie McWilliams, Crestwood—A 





~ ag! 
= ah ey Cook, it ae ib vill D 
rs. 1lie—" 
Mrs. James od E ron oe % So eie A 
Mrs. Troy E. Adams, Simpsonville—A 


SPENCER 
Barkley Walker, Taylorsville—D 
Harvey G. Bush, Taylorsville—A 


TRIMBLE 
Vernon Craig, Bedford—D 
Shirley Long, R-2, Bedford—A 


Independents 


ANCHORAGE 
—- A. Seiee. Anchorage School, 


, Mrs. Charlotte McGuire, Anchorage School, 
Anchorage—A 
Bush, Eminence—D 
Glaiye ash, Eminence—A 
LOUISVILLE 
Sam Noe, 506 West Hill, 7 sy s—D 
Dreisbach, 506 West Hill Street, 
Louisville 8—D 
j Eddie W. Belcher, 506 West Hill Street, 
Louisvi 
Paul E. Sparks, 506 West Hill Street, 
Gladys Wyatt, 1479 South Fourth Street, 
Grace Champion, 506 West Hill Street, 
r Helen . 2119 ill, Louisville—D 
WS. Milburn’ 4523 Parkway, 
Louisville 14—D 
Ben Freeman, 4810 Preston Highway, 
Helen Weaver, 1200 Cherokee Road, 
Edwin Raters. 3902 Pi Road, 
ymouth 
Ane adhe 125 Heady, Louisville 7—D 
0 Elmwood 


B. , 403 , Louisville—D 
Heten —" 1025 Cardinal, Louisville 13—D 


ite Fowler, 1207 Larue Avenue, 


Louisvi 
Carl J. oo hy 1017 Forrest, 
Louisville 17—D 
Dorothy Sternberg, 531 W. Hill, Louisville—D 





fue Gracin, 155 3 Hite, Louisville 6—D 
David Bishop, 2 37, oo “a 
Elizabeth Ramsey, ‘est Ormsby 
Louisville 10—D 


le 
i Boge, 2316 Napoleon Boulevard, 


coos 
Elizabeth McAllister, 1261 South First Street, 
a. ~ 3— 
-, Hackett, 1021 Southwestern Parkway, 


Atwood Rte 1925 West Madison, 


Louisvi 
Blanche Cross, 1145 Everett, Louisville 4—D 
Mrs. Martha Z. em 207 Tyne Road, 
Me taal 7 


Nata Lee Woodratf, 511 Penwood Road, 
Louisville 6—D 
Desothy y Heres, 7 7809 Circle Crest Road, 


Elizabeth, eye 8 1930 West Chestnut Street, 

Louis Torstrick, 5105 Eagle Pass Road, 
Louisville 13—D 

Stree series. 1006 South 36th Street, 

E. Leon teom Hand, 6002 Alandale Drive, 
Mine fl > 

Lullabel Reis, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8—A 

Lettie DeSpz -%, 1250 South Floyd Street, 


Louisville 3—. 
Rose Banks, 3520 Grand Avenue, 


Louisville 2 
J h Baxter, 1286 iow, joint 4—A 
William Price, 135 South 17th 


Louisville 10—A 
red H. Meyer, 2221 Gladstone, 
Louisville 5—. 

Mrs. Fredda Alexander, 4532 Westchester, 
Louisville 11—A 

Mrs. Dorothy Lynch, 4600 Bardstown Road, 
Louisville 18—A 

R. Kenneth ae 2231 Valley Vista, 


isville 5—. 
J. Carson Gary, 1309 Central, Louisville 8—A 
and Miles, 2367 Hawthorne, Louisville 5—A 
Mrs. Janet L. Bishop, 1109 Western Parkway, 
Louisville 11—. 
Mrs. Angela C. Come pbell, 1904 Strathmoor 


Boul 
Henrietta Link, 177 North Jane, 
Louisville 6—A 
Nancy Nazor, 2125 Douglas Boulevard, 
Louisville 5—A ? 
Josephine Trowell, 417 North Hite, 
sill 


Louisville 6—. 

Mrs. Anne M. Pirkey, 2512 Meadow Road, 
Louisville 5—. 

Paul Willinger, 4027 Leland Road, 
Louisville 7—A 
. Margaret Below, 210 Idle Wylde Drive, 
Louisville 6—A 

Mrs. Margaret Day, 41 Lincoln Apartments, 
Louisville 3—. 

Flora McDonald, 1619 Shady Lane, 
Louisville—. 

Virginia Waters, 112 East Magnolia, 
Louisville 8—A 

Mrs. Katherine Bottingheimer, 1425 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville 4—A 

Mrs. Garnet Dixon, 105 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Louisville 6—A 

Margaret Striepe, 1707 Deerwood, 
Louisville 5—A 

Mrs. Amelia Bae 1032 Berry Boulevard, 
Louisville 15— 

oe ee . Cull, 2209 Deering Court, 


Mies Tibbs, tou Bonnycastle, 
Louisville 5—A 


SHELBYVILL’ 


Charles MeMican, Shelbyville—D 
William A. McKay—Shelbyville—A 


Units 


pe Seal INSTITUTE 


Y 1 
hhc fae Sent es eT Ridge—A 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Counties 


— Shely, Lawrenceburg—D 
Shay, Law lemasdare— 


ANDERSO: 


samaee 
Douglas Ahrens, 1703 Carolyn Drive, 


Lexington— 
i, Elwood: a. 5, Paris—D 
E. Davis, R-3, s—A 
be Pollock, 706 bi Hemileoa, Georgetown—A 


BOYLE 
John Kitty, Joagtion Ci 
Donald 


ty—D 
Gravel Switch—D 
Roberta a Danville—A 
Lavicia Daughtery, Gravel Switch—A 


LARK 
Mrs. Virgie Craft, Winchester—D 


Eugene Brassfield, Winchester—D 
Mrs. Pauline Williams, Winchester—D 


G. 





Howard Thompson, Winchester—D 
Eugene Tallent, Winchester—A 
inchester—A 


Dillard Tipton, Irvine—D 
Mrs. Eudell Tipton, Irvine—D 
Mrs. Florence Irvine—A 
Mrs. Edith Harris, Irvine—A 


James Yonts, R-5, Lexington—D 

Nancy West, 200 Dantzler, Lexingron—D 
Louie Mack, 271 Burke Road, Lexington—D 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, 


Lexington—D 
Betty Featherston, Crombie Heights, Paris—D 
Martha Shindelbower, 809 Cramer, 


Lexi n—D 
Dean Schryer, 132 Park Avenue, Lexington—D 
Bobby H: . TR 4-A, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Ric! nd—D 
— bese 125 Woodford Drive, 
Mrs. = Smith, 598 Mitchell, Lexington—D 
ee ~- elma na Kiser, 205 Glendover, 
Vernon Ca Cihons. 70 Center Street, 


iC! —. 
pe em Howard, 761 Albany Road, 


n—A 
Laverne Fiolcons, 500 West Maple, 
Nicholasville—A 
Eloise Rennes | 25 Hampton Street, 
in 
— » Sanders, 182 Se. Margaret Drive, 


Bettie Benin 2022 Rambler Road, 

Lexington—A 

Sue Mi 1549 Le mn Road, 
Lexington—A 

Elfreida Stivers, Route 5, Lexington—A 

Betty McEwan, 109 Victory Avenue, 
Lexington—A 

Ruby Hilton, 314 Sheridan Drive, 

ington— 

Mrs. Audrey Goodloe, 2020 Heather Way, 

Lexington—A 





FRANKLIN 


Vivian Moore, R-4, Frankforr-—D 

Mrs. Jane Threlkeld, 25 Graham Avenue, 
Frankfort-—D 

Mrs. Margaret Munford, 308 Paul Sawyer 
Drive, Frankfort-—D 

Mrs. Halcyone Holt, 1037 Sioux Trail, 
Frankfort-—A 

Mrs. Nell "Ray, 210 Beechwood Avenue, 
Frankfort—A 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wiley, 719 Cline Street, 
Frankfort-—A 


ARRARD 
W. R. Duerson, Lancaster—A 
Earl Shaw, Lancaster—A 


HARRISON 


Mrs. Dorothy paula. R-4, Cynthiana—D 
Mabel Creswell, R-4 yathiana—D 

Richard Wills, Cynthiana—A 

Mrs. Mary H. Bell, Cynthiana—A 


JACKSON 


Mrs. Betty Smith, McKee—D 


R. B. Morris, McKee—A 


JESSAMINE 


Billy ape Nicholasville—D 
Mrs. Billy Lockridge, Nicholasville—A 


LEE 
Mrs. Eva Cundiff, Beattyville—D 


Mrs. Judith Wilson, mut (alia 
Eugene Flynn, Beattyville—. 
George Pendergrass, Jr., " Denttyvillo—A 


LINCOLN 


Daisey Vaught, Moreland—D 

Leila Hammons, R-1, Stanford—D 

Joda Milbern, Stanford—D 

Mrs. Allabelle Williams, R-4, Stanford—A 
Mrs. Lenora Scudder, R-4, Stanford—A 
Jason Roberts, Stanford—A 


MADI 


SON 

Ethel Taylor, 236 Madison Avenue, 

Richmond—D 

Ruth B. Hatton, RR-5, Richmond—D 

Bertha Wynn, Berea—D 

William Palahunich, Bybee—. 

Russell Roberts, 109 estfiel aid, Richmond—A 

Herbert Vescio, 205 Vet's Vil lage, 
Richmond—A 


* MERCER 


Mrs. Hilda Woods, Harrodsbure—D 
Mrs. Gladys Releford, Cornishville—A 


MONTGOMERY 


Mrs. Nancy S Mt. Sterli D 
Jim oto, © ate Sterling —-D 
Luther Skaggs, Mt. Sterling—A 

Ray Beam, R-4, Me. Sterling—A 


NICHOLAS 


Foster Pumphrey, Carlisle—D 
Hazel Swartz, lisle—A 


POWELL 
Harold Hurst, Stanton—D 


Maud K. Harris, Stanton—A 


Keith Singleton, Mt. Vernon—A 
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OTT 
James Pi ee. See 

Charles ; ont Georgetown—D 
Mrs. Margaret a Georgetown—A 
Jack Wise, Georgetown—A 

WOODFO) 

Elizabeth Howard, R-1, Versailles—D 
a vs Hale, Southview Drive, 


Bill F Taeeen, Veisilicn—A 
W. J. Christy, Midway—A 


Independents 


BEREA 
Martha Dotson, Berea—D 
Mrs. Cora Cook—Berea—A 
BURGIN 
Ruby Proctor, Burgin—D 
urciy Proctor, Burgin—A 
ARLISLE 


Gayle nage Carlisle—D 
a8 Rose, Carlisle—A 


aes Clerc, Falmouth—D 
en Penn, Cynthiana—A 


Dale cee 1211 Lebanon Road, 


nvillie—! 
Mrs. M: %- Roblessn, 365 South Fourth 
Street, ville—D 


Henry Bevel, 116 East Walnut, pret 
Mrs. William L. Cannon, Box 815, 
Danville—A 
FRANKFORT 
Mrs. Charline Clayton, 327 Steele, 
Frankfort—D 
Mrs. Audra Champion, 702 Kentucky Avenue, 
Frankfort-—A 
GEORGETOWN 
Mrs. Muriel Comee. Warrendale Court, 


rgetown—! 
William Mills, Georgetown—A 
HARRODSBURG 
Mrs. Ila Mae ba ap 630 Cane Run, 
Harrodsbur,; 
Mrs. Joan tl 362 Main Street, 
Harrodsburg—A 


a ay 
Davis, Irvine—D 
Mildred Johnson, Irvine—A 


LANCASTER 
Nell Pelphrey, Lancaster—D 
Mrs. Faye Mercer, R-2, Lancaster—A 


LEXINGTON 
os a td 136 Lincoln Avenue, 


oe Tar, 717 West Cooper, Lexington—D 
ae Wilkes, 205 South Hanover, 
ii 


n—D 
Dorothy B Bottoms, 152 East Seventh, 
Lexington—-D 
Delbert oon, ym 623 Elsmere Park, 
aie n—D 
L. Guthrie, a? DePorres Avenue, 


ay 313 Irvine Road, Lexington—D 
. A. Mattox, 340 Henry Clay Boulevard, 


ington—A 
Jessie Fugett, 109 Swigert Avenue, 
Lexington—. 
E e Sane, 2038 Maplewood Drive, 
Lucile “Mundy, 989 DePorres Avenue, 
Mrs. s. tdrte He ther ‘gga 537 Pemberton Avenue, 
Elmer perf Pardom, 314 McDowell Road, 


Mary a ail RR-6, Newton Road, 
Lexington—A 
MIDWAY 
James banal ae West Short Street, 


Lexingt 
Thomas] Estill, P31 Military Street, 
Georgetown —A 
MT. STERLING 
Mrs. Ila S. Zimmerman, Mt. Sterling—D 
PARI 


Angie ine Laura Forsythe, North Middletown Road, 
aris— 
Mary — Purcell, 211 East ‘Eighth, Paris—A 


AVENN. 
Sophia Johnson, Irvine—D 
Emily Hamilton, Irvine—A 
RICHMOND 
William Peavyhouse, Windsor Drive, 
Richmond—-D 
Andrew Miller, 308 Francis Street, 
Sichene —A 
STANFORD 
Mrs. Harold Shaw, Crab Orchard—D 
Lee Thomas Mills, Stanford—A 


Units 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Hazel Chrisman, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond—D 


John Vickers, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond—D 


ic 
Dr. J. Dorland Coates, Eastern Kentucky State 
Coll Richmond—A 
R. E. ageers, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond—A 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Mrs. Minnie J. Hitch, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort-—D 
Leola Madison, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort-—A 
MIDWAY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ES mag D. Rawlings, Midway—D 
. O. B. Wilder, Midway—A 
P= DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
T. O. Thompson, 245 Crestwood, Frankforr-—D 
Marshall, 505 Wapping, 
Frankfort- 


-—D 
WwW. C. penden, Jr., 219 Beechwood, 


F rt—. 
Sam Taylor, Frankfort-—A 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Helen Reed, College ol Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington—D 
Olive Barrett, "tae a Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington—A 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Counties 


BATH 
Mrs. Alice Fraley, Sharpsburg—D 
Mrs. Peggy Friedman, ingsville—D 
Mrs. Shirley Hainline, Owi ille—A 
Mrs. Opal Hickey, Bethel—. 
BOYD 
Mrs. Thelma Allie, Route 2, Ashland—D 
Mrs. Lou Eastham, Route 1, Ashland—D 
CARTER 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson—D 
W. J. Lewis, Grayson—D 
Mrs. Marie Lewis, Grayson—D 
Mrs. Grace S. Horton, Grayson—D 
John C. Stringer, Grayson—A 
Mrs. Mary E. Stringer, Grayson—A 
Max E. Calhoun, Grayson—A 
Mrs. Hazel Calhoun, Grayson—A 


Please turn to page 31 














FEBRUARY, 1961 


SECURITY ¢ STABILITY * PEACE OF MIND 


Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association's 
‘WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 


LOCAL OFFICE: 
202 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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PHOENIX ESTATES 


Announces 
| 
| 
| 





A RETIREMENT CITY 


Fifteen Miles East of Phoenix, Arizona 


In The Finest Winter Climate in The Nation 
NO SMOG NO HURRICANES NO EARTHQUAKES 


A Place to Retire to Live — Not to Die 





One Bedroom Apartments, with Large Living 
Room, Bath, Kitchen-Dinette, Two Large 
Closets, and Carport $9,000.00 $270.00 Down $65.00 Monthly 











Two Bedroom Homes, with Large Living $9,250.00 $300.00 $72.00 
Room, Kitchen-Dinette, Bath, Three Large to to Down to 
Closets, and Carport $11,250.00 $340.00 $86.00 Monthly 







Three Bedroom Homes, with Large Living 


Room, Dinette, Kitchen, Bath, Five Large 
Closets, and Carport $11,950.00 $358.50 Down $95.50 Monthly 














Principal, Interest, 
Taxes and Insurance 






| Three Percent Discount for Cash Monthly payments include 










Located immediately adjoining modern shopping center, Motels, 
Churches, and Public Golf Course. 











Swimming pool, Shuffle Board, Roque Courts, and Recreation Building for 
Dancing and Public Meetings, on the Grounds. Tools and equipment for 
hobbies will be provided. 







ALL HOUSES AND APARTMENTS WILL BE BUILT TO REQUIREMENTS AND 
UNDER THE INSPECTION OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. 






For Information, Without Obligation, write or wire: 


Phoenix Estates 
P. O. Box 729 
Mesa, Arizona 
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Delegate Assembly 


Continued from page 29 


Mary Ellen Henson, Sandy Hook—D 
- Lola Mobiey, BraigD 
ill Thompson, dy Hook—A 


bis. or Thompson, Sandy Hook—A 


LEMIN 
Mrs. Wanda Vice, Flemingsbur 
Martia Marler, Fi 


Graydon Forman, Ewing—. 


B Cliff—D 
James V. Bolen, Wayland—D 
oo ned pon 

any, ——— 
Adrian Bentley, Garretr—D 
Claude mA D 
Adrian » McDowell—D 





Raymond Ratliff, Betsy Layne—D 
Stephens, Prestonsburg—A 
S. May, Prestonsburg—A 

Eloise Allen, Langley—A 

Nancy Dingus, Martin—A 

Bessie Draughan, Garrett-—A 

Phila Mae Francis, Garrett-—A 

Lloyd Stum’ 0, McDo 

Anna Sue Stambo, McDowell—A 

Carmel Lee Akers, Grethel—A 

aca Grethel—A 


Stanley , Wurtland—D 
Lena Tieceon, "South Shore—D 

Howard, Argillite—D 
Robert Baker, Greenup—A 
Ralph Reed, Greenup—A 
Nellie Stephens, Maloneton—A 
HNSON 


William A. Stapleton, Paintsville—D 
Luther Wright, Flat Gap—D 














Con Bailey, Flat Gap— 
LAWRENCE 


rae A. oe. 8 —= 
R. C. Wells, 


William A. Elkins, Lo “n: 
Charles Burton, Louisa—A 


L 
John Spriggs, Box 93, Quincy—D 


George Hamm, Vanceburg—D 
Joseph J. Chinn, Vanceburg—D 
William Talley, Vancebure—A 
hee Blevins, R-2, Vanceburge—A 
Alba Carver, Vancebure—A 


MAGOFFIN 


Elmer Arnett, Salyersville—D 
Fred Conley, Falcon—D 

Mrs. Audrey Carpenter, Royalton—A 
Mrs. Alma Frazier, Salyersville—A 


MARTIN 
Russell Williamson, Inez—D 


Sheldon Clark, Warfield—D 
Russell Goble, Inez—D 
Lawrence L. Baker, Warfield—A 
Floyd W. Horne, Inez—A 
Luther Cornette, Inez—A 


M 
Calvin Walker, 316 Lexington, Maysville—D 


Wendell Henderson, R-1, Vancebure—D 
Mrs. Louise Linville, R-1, Ewing—A 
Mrs. Virginia Moyer, R-1, Dover—A 


MENIFEE 
Insufficient membership 
MORGAN 


FEBRUARY, 


William A. Heagen, Ezel—D 
Mrs. William A. Heagen, Ezel—D 
Conrad A. Rowland, Ezel—A 
Arthur Johnson, Cottle—A 


Bets Hayes ScVeigh—D am 
layes, Mc 
Lola Doane, Be’ 
Landon Hunt, a 7 307-A, Pikeville—D 
Jonah Belcher, Dorton—D. 
John Cromer, Freeburn— 
Bernice Hackney, Feds a 
Joe Elswick, Elkhorn Ciry—D 
Charlie Wright, Elkhorn City—D 
Carl Hatcher, Box 312, Pikeville—D 
Walter Brown, 2, Pikeville—D 
Paul L. oy Box 51 3 Pikeville—D 
yon, Box 512, Pikeville—D a 
C. H. ethan ‘lor $12, Pikeville—D 
Mrs. Mary L. Draughn, Pikeville—D 
Charles R. Elswick, Pikeville—A 
Tohn Lester, Sidney—A 
Hazel Kitchen, Stone—A 
—, vammt c/o Wells Motor Court, 


Helen Belcher, Dorton—A 
Thurman Bumgardner, Phelps—A 
Eersicg Hackney, Feds Creek—A 
Scotty Sterling, Heillier-—A 
James E. Branham, R-2, Box 275, Pikeville—A 
Dannie Prater, Pikeville—A 
Woodrow Maynard, Pikeville—A 
Charles E. Morgan, Pikeville—A 
Fred Cor, Vi tee—A 
Arson Justice, R-2, = 226, Pikeville—A 
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Follett Beginning-to-Read books are the popular stories children are 
eager to read for themselves. Now a choice of 24, all in full-color 
vinyl-impregnated cloth library bindings. 

FIVE NEW BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON and ABRAHAM LINCOLN, two simple biogra- 


phies by Clara Ingram Judson. 
HENRY, LITTLE QUACK, and MR. BARNEY’S BEARD, three funny 
stories about animals. 
CHARLES N. GREER, JR., Representative 
311 Apollo Drive ¢ Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 






















Could | ever be 
president ? 


We The People, a new B/P 
civics text, answers the question. 
This comprehensive volume 
translates the complex workings 

of local, state and. national 
government into sirhple terms. 
Profusely illustrated, with befitting 
dignity, to inspire growing, 
young citizens. For grades 7-9. 





Benefic 


Press 


1900 N. Na 


} Divis 
Your representative: Henry McCord 
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Cb peer Victhod 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


tek. Y¥ Label 





@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades 1 and 2. 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
ca . Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


START YOUR BOYS 
and GIRLS NOW on 


New/ RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined 
ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- 
ing. No smearing, no leaking. And 
NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... 
tougher for years of hard use. 7” 
black, red, green, yellow, blue. 
EXCLUSIVE double indentations to 
promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 
PRICE—Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 
of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ...an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 





SO EASY IF HE 
LEARNS THE 
RIGHT WAY 
EARLY! 








VALENCIA, Spain. June ust 22 

Several pians to fit individual requirements 

from $625 including tuition, board and room, 

ead activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 

NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of 

Evrope and Merecco (Africa). University credits 

optional. Conducted by Dr. Carles Sanchez. 


















of high schoo 
science-teaching aids 
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ere is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and ( 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated See 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of = 
educator-approved equipment and 
ks ranging from astronomy to z0- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write t0: Dept. M-236 
' SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER cO5. 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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And Teachers love Euraitpass when it 
comes to seeing Europe. One single ticket, 
one single fare $110, gives you one whole 
month of first-class rail travel in 13 West- 
ern European countries. « Many extras in- 
cluded « Go where you want, when you 
want—back-track! You can do it only with 
EURAILPASS at no extra cost « Two-Month 


Euraitpass just $150; three-month limit | 


only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, acts et alo tats Square Sta., 


Please send for Free illustrated brochure 





Continued from page 31 


a, R-2, Me. Oli D 
June Cleaver, Mt. Olivere—A pices 
ROWAN 
— Boyd, 318 West Sun Street, 


Bill Calhoun, U. S. 60 East, Moreehad—D 
Mrs. H. C. Haggan, 496 College Street, 


Moreh A 
Mrs. Luster E. Blair, 335 Wilson Avenue, 
Morehead—A 


Independents 


ASHLAND 
Mrs. Eula Norris, 4401 West Jepson, 
Ashland—D 
Mrs. Della Barrett, 1416 Belmont Street, 
s 


Ashland—| 
William E. Robinson, 3628 South 29th, 


Ashland—D 
Fred Rigsby, 2829 Forest Avenue, Ashland—D 
Keith Powell, Route 3, Box 72, Ashland—D 
Mrs. Eula Patton, 2205 Bath, Ashland—A 
Mrs. Eunice Meenach, 802 Princess Drive, 


Ashland—A 
Edgar Bailey, 3922 Blackburn, Ashland—A 
CATLETTSBURG 
N. McCoy, Catlettsburg—D 
Frank Burns, Catlettsburg—A 
FAIRVIEW 
Harold Tate, Fairview Independent School 
System, Ashland—D 
Walter Willis, Fairview Independent School 
System, Ashland—A 


P 
Ina Berkeley, Greenup—D 
Maxine Miller, Greenup—A 


MAYSVILLE 


Noah » Maysville—D 
Mildred King, Germantowno—A 
PAINTSVILLE 


Mrs. Barbara Conley, Paintsville—D 

Alice Preston, Paintsville—A 
PIKEVILLE 

Paul D. Hinkle, Pikeville—D 

Eugene W. Davis, Pikeville—A 
RACELAND 

James Thomas Sammons, Raceland—D 

Mrs. Lillian Rice, Raceland—A 
RUSSELL 

Gladys Moore, Worthington—D 

Mrs. Madge Adams, Russell—D 

Jerry Branham, Flatwoods—A 

Mrs. Virginia Rupard, Russell—A 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 

Lloyd C. Reeder, South Portsmouth—D 

Florence Meade, South Portsmouth—A 
VAN LEAR 


Hysell Burchett, Paintsville—D 
Howard Ramey, Nippa—A 


Units 


MAYO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Insufficient membership 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Morehead State College, 
Morehead—D 
Lawrence R. Stewart, Morehead State College, 
Morehead—D 
Roscoe Playforth, Morehead State College, 
Morehead—A 
Roger L. Wilson, Morehead State College, 
Morehead—A 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Counties 


ADAIR 
John Dunbar, Columbia—D 
Lois Smith, Columbia—D 
Juanita Blankenship, Milltcown—D 
Mary Ann Dunbar, Columbia—A 
Brooks Coomer, Sparksville—A 
one Reece, Columbia—A 


Gordon White, Yosemite—D 
Aroma Bray, Yosemite—D 
Ernest Workman, Middleburg—A 
Everett Cooper, R-2, Liberty—A 
CLINTON | 
Mrs. Marie Robinson, Albany—D 
Ruby Nell Upchurch, Albany—D 
Luther York, R-3, Albany—A 
McCREARY 


Carlos Lester, Pine Knot—D 

Lowell Stephens, Whitley City—D 
Norris Manning, Pine Knot-—A 

Ray Mitchell Fannin, Marshes Siding—A 


SKI 
Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown—D 
Bethel Burdine, Squib—D 
ed , Somerset-—D 
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iam Staton, Somerset-—A 
Mrs. Elsie Smith, R-1, Box 101, 
Sci Hill 
urrell Stewart, R-3, Box 56, Somerset-—A 


YNE 
lohn White, Monticello—D 
7 Robert, Monticello—D 


Mrs. Eula T. McFarland, Monticello—A 


Independents 








Ferguson—D 
Ferguson—A 


Monticello—D 
Monticello—A 


Hill—D 
Hill—A 


E. Ball, Pine Knot—D 
Taylor, Stearns—A 





NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Counties 


BOONE 
Lawrence Roedamer, Hebron Grade School, 
Hebron—D 
» Florence beer Boone County High School, 


Pat Wallace, Boone County High School, 
ouke tl a. Burli 
y i 
Carlton Anderson, SS High School, 


rence—A 
Ma. ‘Emily ae. Boone County High School, 
Florence—. 
BRA 
Don Colvin, R-1, Foster—D 
William Steele, Brooksville—A 


Don Cline, Alexandria—D 
Martha Cline, Alexandria—D 
William Foutch, Melbourne—D 
Charles McCormick, Alexandria—A 
Clara Wienel, Alexandria—A 
Alice Batterson, Alexandria—A 
CARROL 
Mary : Baker, Ghent—D 
Mary Broberg, Carrolleon—A 
GALLATIN 
Alonzo Combs, Warsaw—D 
Kathleen Carver, Glencoe—A 


Franklin Webster, Williamstown—D 
H Bingham, Dry Ridge—A 


Mrs. Hulda Schatzman, 22 Highland Avenue, 
“—"C Fort Mitchell—D 
Mildred Tupman, 74 Beech Drive, 
a Fort Mitchell—D 
Mrs. Allegra Rouse, ee County Board of 


i Jjeiom e—D 
ur J. ergs ‘Dudley Pike, South Fort 
Micki D> 
Craig Harris, 321 Garrard, Covington—D 
Susan Jasper, 252 Deverill, Ludlow—A 
Gilby Green, i Lloyd, Florence—A 
Mrs. Roberta Steinhauser, R-1, Morning 





View—A 
WEN 
E. G. Traylor, “ty “5 A non weed 
Mary Callaghan, R-2, Owenton—A 


IN 
Edith Denny, R-5, Falmouth—D 
Corinne Britton, R-1, Butler—A 


Independents 


D 
maha Aaa ‘aie jixie Highway, 
South Fort Mitchell—A 
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These ALLYN & BACON texts 
are state-adopted for 1961-65 





ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD-Books 1-8 
OUR ENVIRONMENT - Books 7-9 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY - MAN'S SERVANT 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 

REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 
BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

PLANE GEOMETRY 

SOLID GEOMETRY 


Kentucky Representative: 
Thomas P. Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville, Kentucky 


ALLYN & BACON, Inc. 


310 West Polk Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 




















EUROPE 


1 MONTH - $775.00 
BELGIUM—HOLLAND—GERMANY—SWITZERLAND—LIECHTENSTEIN 
AUSTRIA—ITALY—MONACO—FRANCE—ENGLAND 
Special weekly departures in June and July 
Price includes—round trip from New York by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines, Standard Hotels, most meals, sightseeing, en- 
trance fees, tips and professional escorts throughout. Available to 

teachers, students, their families and friends. 
This is the outstanding tour value of the decade— 
For further information write to: 
International Educational Advisory Committee 
(A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION) 
TWA Building (Room 714)—17th & L. Sts., N.W.—Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS FROM 


rue Educators Ww 


TEACHER AIDS 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—With class- 
rooms overcrowded and teachers 
overwor a chronic problem is how 
to give dren the help they need. 
In New York City, a record 241 care- 
fully volunteers are giving 
some of that help. Areas of aid in- 
clude seg ree ae nk: di- 
rects phys. ed., tu to 
foreign students, correcting papers and 
supervising extra-curricular activities. 


o e o c 


NURSERY SCHOOL SAFETY CLASSES 
RANGE, N. J.—A newly 
formed East Orange Traffic Safety 
Education Committee, composed of 
50 members recruited from business, 
industry, the clergy and the school 
system, is conducting a 3-year course 
in traffic safety for nursery through 
first and second grades. Police and 
recreation dept. personnel will act as 
instructors on “streets” marked in 
chalk on playgrounds. Toy autos, bi- 
and tricycles will form the 
“traffic.” 
o e o o 
TEACHERS’ EXODUS 
A serious, unexpected by-product 
of African i has the 
loss of teachers to government service. 
In Niger, for example, the prime min- 
ister and five cabinet members are 
former teachers. 
o ° e o 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING GROWS 
P ical testing programs 
out the country have grown 
to w almost 180 million tests 
were given during 1960. This is near- 
ly three tests for every student in first 
grade through college. 
o 


° oO c 


TV VIEWER SERVICE SET UP 











YES 
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RADNOR, PA.—A national clear- 
ing house where television viewers 
can send letters of praise or criticism 
for programs and commercials is 
being established by TV GUIDE. 
Letters will be forwarded un-opened 
to men directly responsible for the 
broadcasts. Letters addressed to per- 
formers, however, will not be for- 
warded. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 

Educators offers a set 
new 

fits | Safety posters. They il- 

lustrate four common 

situations in a way chil- 

dren understand. M 


the (right) to- 
a right) 
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LOOKING FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 

WEST VIRGINIA—Excerpts from 
an editorial in the West Virginia 
School Journal by Phares E. Reeder, 
WVEA Exec. Sec. <p “Science, 
math knowledge . . . all so vital. But 
unless these are coupled with good- 
ness, they can lead to destruction. 
Goodness is derived from things beau- 
tiful. Every subject that is taught 
contains within it the substance of 
things beautiful. This means that 
every teacher has the opportunity, if 
not the obligation, to develop in 
others a strong sense for and appreci- 
ation of the beautiful. A looking for 
the beautiful possibly is the greatest 
need in the world today. 


° e & © 
WHICH AGE FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 





PYCCIAH 
RUSSIAN J 


> 











Reports of Russian experiments are 
highly favorable for the introduction 
of foreign language study in the first 
grade, and even kindergarten. The 
current Soviet curriculum is swinging 
towards speaking, reading and com- 
prehension, rather than grammar and 
written translation. 

e ° o e 
SCHOOL BOND SALES RISE 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Edu- 
cation Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce reports that 
school bond sales for the first six 
months of 1960 amounted to $1,228,- 
887,000—an increase of more than 
$200,000,000 above the figures for 
the same period in 1959. 







George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 
DO) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


I Pee eee EEOC OCR EL ETE 








Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 15 


and each unit taught? 
b. Pupil-teacher evaluation of: 
1. Each area studied? 
2. General classroom procedures 
and relationships? 
c. Individual pupil self-evaluation as 
evidenced by: 
1. Accomplishments indicated by 
tests and other written work? 
By oral work? By report cards? 
2. Performance in group activi- 
ties? 

9. Do | continually analyze my results, 
working out new techniques, and discarding 
ineffective or inefficient procedures? 

10. Do | strive to encourage my pupils to 
recognize the necessity for progress in so- 
cial and mental maturity? Do 1! encourage 
them to think critically and to make con- 
sidered judgments? 


How Professional Am I? 

1. Am | keeping myself healthy through: 

a. A proper diet? 

b. A balanced schedule of work, rest, 
and recreation? 

2. Do | consult a physician when neces- 
sary, thus avoiding: 

a. Unnecessary absence and frequent 
use of extended sick leave? 

b. Inefficient classroom work resulting 
from illness and fatigue? 

c. Tension, irritability, sarcasm, and 
other effects of physical imbalance? 

3. Am | mentally mature as evidenced by 
such qualities as friendliness, self-control, 
tact, patience, sympathy, and impartiality? 

4. Can | take advice and correction with 
humility and honesty? 

5. Do | assume my share of curricular and 
extra-curricular tasks in the school? 

6. Am | punctual in all areas of work: 
arriving on time, beginning tasks without 
delay? turning in accurate records when due? 

7. Do | keep myself appropriately and 
neatly dressed and my classroom as neat and 
orderly as possible? 

8. Do | manage my school affairs and 
discipline with a minimum of help from other 
sources? 

9. Do | get along with others: 

a. By cooperating with pupils, staff, 
parents and supervisors? 

b. By graciously adapting myself to 
changing circumstances for emergen- 
cies? 

c. By avoiding needless criticism of my 
colleagues? 

d. By avoiding unnecessary interference 
in the program or discipline of other 
teachers? 

e. By helping my fellow-teachers in 
time of need? 

Next page 
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EUROPE 1961 


STUDY AND TRAVEL 
Classes in leading European Uni- 
versities Combined with In- 
struction while Travelling to 
meet American Requirements for 
Academic Credit. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) 
French Language, Literature, History, Art, 
combined with 5 Country European Tour. 
June 9—August 31 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Lan- 
guage, History, Geography, Literature, 
Philosophy, Music and tour of ENGLAND 

—SPAIN—FRANCE. 

June 14—<August 31 (78 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German 
Language, History and Civilization—plus 

7 Country Tour of Europe. 

June 30—Sept. 4 (66 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, 
Culture, Italian Language, History and 
literature plus 5 Country Tour of Europe. 
June 10—Sept. 1 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language 
and Civilization, four weeks preliminary 
study in LONDON and Four Weeks in 

RUSSIA. 

June 9—August 31 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation 
by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner 
while travelling in Europe, full board in 
Russia, full board while attending the 
courses, tuition, all sightseeing and 

transfers. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
PATHFINDER TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxu- 
rious, air conditioned 28,000 ton “‘HIM- 
ALAYA" of the Pacific & Orient Line. 
Shore Excursions in the world’s most 
exciting cities —HONOLULU—TOKYO— 
HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY 
NAPLES. With four days in LONDON and 
return to New York by jet flight. All 
meals, transportation, sightseeing and 
hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 

11—Sept. 4 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—Aboard 
the ‘‘ARKADIA" of the Greek Line to 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—through SCANDI- 
NAVIA to RUSSIA — RUMANIA — BUL- 
GARIA — YUGOSLAVIA — HUNGARY 
— CZECHOSLOVAKIA — POLAND and 
sail home from GERMANY. June 9— 
Aug. 10. All Hotels, transportation, all 
meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, 
all sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL 
PRICE—$1472.00 A 
EUROPE AT LEISURE—LONDON—Stay in 
a Castle on the Rhine—relax in Lucerne 
and charming Kitzbuehel bathe in 
lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & 
Paris. Trans-Atlantic aboard the 
“ARKADIA,” all hotels, two meals per 
day in Europe, all meals on board ship, 
all transportation, sightseeing and trans- 
fers. July 21—Sept. 13. ALL INCLUSIVE 
PRICE—$1199.00. 


For Further Information Write: 


Lenseair Travel Service, Inc. 
1026 17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 34 


10. Do | abide by the Teacher's Code of 
Ethics at all times and in all places? 

11. Do | belong actively to the appropri- 
ate local, state, and national academic and 
professional organizations which apply to my 
teaching assignment? 

12. Do | cooperate and contribute finan- 
cially with civic fund drives like the Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, etc.? 


Am I Standing Still? 

1. Do | keep abreast of changes and new 
developments in the subject matter areas in 
which | teach? 

2. How recently have | done additional 
study, participated in workshops, or attended 
conferences? 

3. Have | traveled with the idea of en- 
riching my professional and academic back- 
ground? 

4. Have | assumed responsibility in my 
professional organizations through holding 
office or working on committees? 

5. Do | read professional journals and 
make use of the pertinent materials? 

6. Do | carefully ans ducational ques- 
tionnaires and inquiries addressed to me? 





7. Do | attend my local, state and na- 
tional professional organizations with regu- 
larity and interest? 


8. Have | shown professional interest in 
my own progress by making myself avail- 
able to serve on textbook, curriculum, or 
other committees? 

9. Have | initiated my studies, experi- 
ments, or other professional programs out of 
a sincere interest in bettering my own pro- 
fession? 

10. Have | written articles in my own 
field recently? 

11. Have | encouraged promising young 
people to join the teaching profession? 

12. Have | kept myself developing as a 
well-rounded individual by? 

a. Participating actively in the church 
of my choice? 

b. Serving my community in enter- 
prises aimed at its improvement? 

c. Informing myself on local, state and 
national political issues and voting 
intelligently and regularly for able 
candidates? 

d. Keeping myself informed about 
world affairs? 

e. Participating in a well-balanced rec- 
reational program which includes 
cultural, social, and physical activi- 
ties? 


13. Do |! keep in mind constantly that ! 
can do much to raise the public’s apprecia- 
tion of my profession by being an attractive, 
informed, and participating individual in any 
social group of which | am a part? 

¢ ¢ 4 





TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


ee in resorts, amusement parks, summer 
camps, ranches, hospitals, state and na- 
tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 
and industry, government, and other or 
ganizations at locations throughout the 
United States. 


BOBVSseaeay 
Seaeea 


A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
help this summer, name and address of 
employing official, positions available, and 
salaries offered is contained in the new 
1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
of these employers want applications from 
teachers. The price of the directory is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to teachers. 





To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 


Name 





Address 





Zone__. State 


(please print) 
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RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 
THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY! 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Send today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 1961 
Nationally Famous Everyday Assortment. Sells for 
$1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a bonus on every box your 
group sells. 


FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
We will also send a FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO. 
New and distinctive personalized stationery that 
everyone wants, you make up to $1.00 on every sale. 


START EARNING MONEY NOW 
No boxes on approval will be sent. Write today 
for your FREE SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS 
YOU WILL HAVE EARNED ALL THE MONEY YOUR 
GROUP NEEDS. 


MR. W. S. ROBBINS 


§ SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS q 
13 WARWICK STREET 
§ SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. i] 


Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. 


(West of the Rockies—Mail to California Office) 
§ RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATION. B 
ERY, plus Free Card Samples. 


} 
4 PR ecb ie cece t satadecs Catutecewessecdabs { 
4 PROG a: 0:5 aces vn se ses bee albe ritbeecesccaks 4 


COPE SF AS Sb eS eres 
() Check here for Organization Fund Raising Plan. 
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CHILDREN 
LOVE 
THESE BOOKS 
Q 
Se 
i 
3 wy . . . AND TEACHERS DO, TOO 
To be poised, a girl needs to know all the 
Learning answers. And obviously, the girl who knows 
to Use all the answers must be finding a lot of them 
ARITHMETIC in Learning to Use Arithmetic. (The remark- 
(jor Grades 1-8) able teaching aids of this series will answer a 
lot of questions for you, too.) 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representatives: J. Edgar Pride, R. F. Grizzell Consultant: Patricia Maxwell 











Listed by Textbook Commission for adoption 


in Kentucky... 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Second Edition 


Prepare your pupils for a high-speed world with concepts that teach 
the “why” as well as “how” of numbers. Understanding the meaning 
of numbers develops self-reliance and competence in all arithmetic— 
from simple addition to complex fractions. This program presents 
new concepts clearly, logically, emphasizes everyday uses of arith- 
metic, and makes learning fun. Teacher's Editions available. 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3 through 6 


32 colorful booklets cover a wide range ef “fun” material—number 


tricks, puzzles, brain teasers, historical stories, word games—all de- 
signed to make the pupils’ study of arithmetic more dynamic. 8 dif- 


Sst beh tek plates for each wile Sold only by package. 


THE ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 

Second Edition Book 1 and Book 2 
To meet today's needs, here is a solid program of instruction, re- 
view, maintenance, and testing to motivate students in the study of 
algebra. Special tests and sections improve mathematical reading and 
vocabulary. Attention is given to problem solving and the solving 
of equations. There is extensive provision for individual differences. 
Teacher's Editions include solutions. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Delegate Assembly 
Continued from page 33 


BELLEVUE 
Mrs. Elsie Kees, 905 Lafayette, Bellevue—D 
John Schaar, 24 West Crescent, Woodlawn, 


COVINGTON 
Mrs. Vivian Ankenbauer, John G. Carlisle 
School, rine — n—D 
bo! Brewer, Holmes Junior High School, 


ington—| 
—— Gahr, Holmes Junior High School, 


ington— 
Mrs. Elta Higdon, Fifth District School, 
Covington—! 
Ethel at i First District School, 
Alice Fenees, , Ee Junior High School, 
Covi: D 


nee Williams, Holmes Junior High School, 


ington—. 
Sara Piper, Tenth District School, 
Covi: A 
Lucille Smith, > eyed Junior High School, 
vi 


William Fitzgerald, Holmes Junior High School, 
ee 

ae =i Eleventh District School, 

Garland Hi Huff, 25 East Seventh Street, 


Covington—. 
Beulah Lowe, John G. Carlisle School, 
Covington —A 
Mrs. Alma Rettig, First District School, 
Covington—A 
DAYTON 
Insufficient membership 
ERLANGER 
Mrs. Mary Webster, Williamstown—D 
Charity Cowan, Erlanger—A 
FALMOUTH 
Happy Osborne, Falmouth—D 
Mrs. Happy Osborne—Falmouth—A 
FORT THOMAS 
— Miller, 21 Chalfonte, Ft. Thomas—D 
Mrs. B. E. Champion, 15 Hartweg, 
Fort Thomas—D 
ee — 13 Glenway, Fort Thomas—A 
Mrs. L. T. Miller, 13 Glenway, 
Fort Thomas—A 
LUDLOW 
Chester Spears, Ludlow—D 
Arthur T. Tipton, Ludlow—A 


NEWPORT 
Mary Wallis Lowe, 300 East Third, 
Newport—D 
Marietta Hardman, 734 Patterson, Newport—D 
Mrs. Fonda Hall, 109 Locust Lane, 
Florence—D 


SILVER GROVE 
Rol F. Dozier, Silver Grove—D 
Tom L. "Gabbe Silver Grove—A 
— agrite Southgate—D 
nnie Miller, 
John H. Capelle, 8285 abet ges Road, 
Cincinnati 39, Ohi 
WALTON-VERONA 
William Doan, Walton—D 
Joe Reed, Walton—A 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
M. J. Belew, Williamstown—D 
Mrs. Sally Oder, Williamstown—A 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 


Counties 


BELL 
Thomas Winkler, Pineville—D 


William G. Taylor, Jensen—A 
E. W. Miracle, R-1, Pineville—A 
Paul Lee, Oaks—A 

Frank Creech, Pineville—A 


ornett, 
Calvin W. Swart, Manchester—A 
Eugene Allen, Tegas—A 


HARLAN 
C. W. Mathis, Harlan—D 
Mildred Rowland, Crummies—-D 
Crusoe Huff. 


Euphemia Epperson, Harlan—D 
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Howard Maxwell, Harlan—D 

Ge: le Dale, Harlan—D 

Ophelia West, Harlan—D 

Eva Parks, Rio Vista, as 

Lee P. Jones, Loyall— 

Clay Howard, Woodland oie ser uilien 
Sylvia Burnette, Box 371, Loyall—. 
John Ellis, Sunny Acres, Har vt 3 
Frances Pope, Gulston—A 

Bobby Roy, Alva—A 

D. C. Taylor, Benham—A 

Charles Price, Benham—A 

Louise Miracle, Harlan—A 

Nick Brewer, Alva—A 


KNOX 
Robert Messer, Jr., Dewitt—D 
William L. Hampton, Artemus—D 
Buford Clark, Barbourville—D 
Marie Craley, Barbourville—D 
Mrs. Marjorie Miracle, Barbourville—D 
Mrs. Ethel Hampton, Barbourville—A 
Clinton Hammons, Barbourville—A 
Mrs. Oda Collier, Barbourville—A 
Mrs. Neva Johnson, Jarvis—A 
Mrs. Gertrude Collins, Barbourville—A 


LAUREL 
Mrs. Ruth Bentley, RR-4, London—D 
Mrs. Alpha Mae Stansberry, Corbin—D 
Russell Mardis, RR-4, London—D 
Grant Reed, Jr., Lilly—D 
C. Frank Bentley, RR-4, London—A 
Walton Saylor, RR-3, Box 384, Corbin—A 
Gordon Lewis, RR-5, London—A 
Estill Davidson, RR-5, London—A 


WHITLEY 
No Report 


Independents 


BARBOURVILLE 
Charles Singleton, Bourbourville—D 
Dorothy Buchanan, Barbourville—A 


CORBIN 
Elmer L. Jones, Corbin—D 
H. A. Howard, Corbin—A 
EAST BERNSTADT 
Opal Miller, R-5, London—D 
Marlene Webb, R-5, London—A 
HARLAN 
Clarence Jones, 109 Jones, Harlan—D 
Betty Ann Jones, 206 May, Harlan—A 


LONDON 
Insufficient Membership 


it 
L. Jack Isaacs, Lyach—D 
T. Sizemore, Lynch—A 


MIDDLESBORO 
Mrs. Johnnie O. Harber, Box 326, 
Middlesboro—D 
Mrs. Maude R. Bailey, aw eapeanelions 
Mary Slemp, Middlesboro—. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Parker, Middlesboro—A 


PINEVILLE 
Lowell T. Turner, Pineville—D 
Margaret Shiels, Pineville—A 


WILLIAMSBURG 
Mrs. Marjorie Walden, Williamsburg—D 
Mrs. Agnes Hopper, Corbin—A 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
DISTRICT 


Counties 


BREATHITT 
Roger Jones, Jackson—D 
Grace Collins, Elkatawa—D 
Hazel Sebastian, Buckhorn—D 
David Watts,, Jackson—D 
Maycel Caudell, Jackson—A 
race Post, Jackson—A 
Barbara Deaton, Jackson—A 
Earl Smith, Jackson—A 


KNOTT 
Juanita Singleton, Carr Creek—D 
Morton Combs, Carr Creek—D 
Dale S. Combs, Carr Creek—D 
Beckham Combs, Hindman—A 
Pearl Combs, Hindman—A 
Vesper Singleton, Carr Creek—A 
Guerney Adams, Carr Creek—A 
Elizabeth B. Combs, Hindman—A 


LESLIE 
Earl E. Keen, Hyden—D 
Hermitt Williston, Busy—D 
Hayes Lewis, Big Fork—D 
Walter Sizemore, Hyden—A 
Ruth Frankhouser, Roark—A 
Fred Sa Confluence—A 
LETCH 
Jack Burkich, Whitesburge—D 
Henry Ed Wright, Letcher—D 


Jeff Mayes, Letcher—D 

Roy Reasor, Fleming—D 
Leslie Morgan, Isom-—D 

Jess Holbrook, Kona—D 

Ira Lee Frazier, Roxana—A 
Cora Frazier, Whitesburg—A 
Mary A. Adams, Blackey—A 
Gienn Hampton, Blackey—A 
Ollie James Back, Letcher—A 


OWSLEY 


W. O. Gabbard, Booneville—D 
Bruce W. Barker, Booneville—A 


PERRY 
Alex Eversole, ton—D 
Troy Fields, Hazard—D 
Faye Campbell, Hazard—D 
James F. Cornett, Dwarf—D 
Ross Morrison, Hazard—D 
Mildred Fields, Hazard——D 
Andrew Jones, Bulan—A 
Effie Gilbert, Hazard—A 
Georgia ng ee 00d—-A 
_— Sk: » Box bi Hazard—A 
D. W: ters, goth wake 
Nias Combs, 600 North | Main, Hazard—A 


Independents 


HAZARD 
Estill McIntyre, Lothair—D 
William Browning, Viper—D 


Mrs. Sara Gilbert, Hazard—A 
Mrs. Mary Walker, Hazard—A 
JACKSON 


J. B. Goff, Jackson—D 
Mrs. J. B. Goff, Jackson—A 


JENKINS 
Mrs. Pelma Dixon, Jenkins—D 
Bobby Blevins, Jenkins—A 


Units 
LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
William VanZant, Lees Junior College, 
Jackson—D 
Edgar Raleigh, Lees Junior College, 
Jackson—A 
¢ ¢ 








WELCHONS 


PEARSON 


gram. 





KRICKENBERGER 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by: Judson $. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
E. Glenn Pace, P.O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Kentucky 


are names that mean good 


ALGEBRA, BOOK I REVISED 
ALGEBRA, BOOK II REVISED 


teaching of High School Mathematics! 


Your mathematics requirements are satisfied with these ex- 
ceptional texts. Among their notable advantages are these: they 
explain every topic fully and clearly; they provide different levels 
of work for varying abilities; they take care of beginners’ stum- 
bling blocks; they furnish an excellent review and testing pro- 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” .. . “sold out with- 
in three days”. . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Stickeys 


Fund Raising Div. 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 











Yours for the rtshing 


The Kentucky School Journal’s 
advertisers offer many interesting 
idéas for the teacher who watches 
for them. Some of the advertisers 
offer materials for which you must 
write directly to the company. 
Other material you may secure by 
using the convenient coupon be- 
low. Your name will be passed on 
to the advertisers, who will send 
you the material. 


108. Brochure describing plan for 


tickets for unlimited rail travel . 


throughout 13 western European 
countries. Well illustrated, including 
a map of Europe. (Eurailpass) 


109. Career Reports is an unusual 
series of motion pictures created to fill 
a serious visual gap in the average high 
school vocational guidance program. It 
is specifically designed to help those 
seniors who are not able to go to col- 
lege. Vocations described by the films 
(Auto Mechanics, Armed Services, 
Construction, Electronics, etc.) are 
those which ordinarily do not require 
a college diploma as a prerequisite. 
Each motion picture objectively de- 
scribes a specific occupation, explain- 
ing advantages and disadvantages in 
an up-to-date, interesting and lively 
format. Send for complete lists of 
titles, supplementary information and 
order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 


113. Leaflet illustrated, with simple 
directions for making a dozen clever 
items like letter rack, pencil cup, sta- 
tionery holder . . . all from scrap ma- 
terials. Included will be 24-page cata- 
log of textbooks and supplies for 
cursive and manuscript handwriting. 
(Palmer Method ) 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

4, Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund Rais- 
ing plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising 
Plan. Details quick, easy methods for 
students or school groups to raise 
money for band uniforms, instruments, 
athletic equipment, etc., with sale of 
pecan candies in boxes personalized 
with picture of school group. (Stuckey’s 
Inc. ) 

22. Good Books for Children is a 
catalog of supplementary books for use 
in the elementary grades. The books 
are classified as to subject and show 
the reading and interest levels of each 
book. (Benefic Press) 


44, Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1961. (Europe Summer Tours ) 


65. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1961. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 


92. Some Ways to use the Follett 
Begining-to-Read Picture Dictionary. 
It offers opportunities for concept 
building, for developing word recogni- 
tion, for teaching spelling and for 
stimulating other worthwhile activities. 
Suitable for use in the primary grades. 
(Follett Publishing Company ) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 
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where more than one copy is available.-4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—O, L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Don C. Kennon, 6 S. 
McLean Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childeraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill. —Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 


F, E, Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 Chichester, Louisville. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 19. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisv ille. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 
for, 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.— 
A. J. Akers, 4906 South First St., Louisville 
14. 


Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer, 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 4655 Chase Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 221 La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 nv Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam_ Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 
14, 


D. C, Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling; Patricia 
Maxwell, Consultant, 117 Adams St., Bowl- 
ing Green. 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y¥.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
ss.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
a 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington; Carlos 
H. Lannon, 706 Troy, Hickman, 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
Il.—J. Minor "Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Tll.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co.. Columbus, 0.— 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Ave., 
Bowling Green. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


F. A, Fg _—— Co., Dansville, N. Y.— 
E. F. Glenn, R. #3, Fredonia. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
pat A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Ver- 
sailles. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, I1l.—Dr. Marshall Arnold, Staff - 
Associate, 1921 2lst St., Bowling Green. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1053 E. 54th St., a 
apolis, Ind.—Mrs. W. Hickman Baldree, 4 
Tanner Court, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.— Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 


Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Bobby B. McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville 7; Miss W. Vir- 
= Smith, 2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louis- 
ville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill.—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St., 
Scottsville. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.— Mrs. Cc. Callison, 213 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
E ick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; - a... Hutchens, 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 
— Third National Bank Bldg. 2 "Nashville 3. 
enn. 








Eek A REMINDER 


NOW IS THE FIME TO ORDER 


Metropolitan 


Achievement ‘Tests 


for your spring testing program. And do 
not overlook our expanded scoring service. 
It’s fast, accurate, and economical. Write 


for more information. 





















Harcourt, Brace and Company and World Book Company have com- 
bined under the new firm name of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. To 
assure best service, we ask that, until further notice, you address orders 
and correspondence concerning World Book Company titles to the World 
Book Company office or depository with which you have been dealing 





regularly. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
NEW YORE TARRYTOWN 
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National Library Week 

April 16-22 is National Library 
Week. A school kit of promotional 
aids for use by teachers and librarians 
is now available. Designed to assist 
in planning classroom and community 
activity, and to help stimulate student 
interest in reading and libraries, the 
Kit costs $1.00, and is keyed to the 
1961 NLW theme, “For a richer, fuller 
life—Read!” 

This nationwide observance is spon- 
sored by the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc., a non-profit educational 
organization, in cooperation with the 
American Library Association. Order 
it from School Kit, NLW, P. O. Box 
365, Midtown Station, New York 18, 
N. Y. 


TEPS Conference 

The 1961 National TEPS 
Conference will be held at 
Penn State University, June 
20-23. It will be devoted to 
a critical analysis of recom- 
mendations of the New Hori- 
zons Project. 


NEA Journal 

Are you interested in vocational edu- 
cation? In teaching Spanish through 
the use of songs in the classroom? 
In providing a better program for the 
academically talented? In teaching con- 
servation? In creative writing in the 
first grade? In the cure for classroom 
cheating? In the qualities of profes- 
sional leadership? In trends in teacher 
retirement? In educational travel? 

Materials on these and many other 
topics will be found in the February 
issue of the NEA Journal, which comes 
automatically to every member of the 
national professional organization of 
teachers. 
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Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





Intelligence 

In the January, 1961, issue 
of the NEA Journal there was 
a special, 32-page insert en- 
titled, “Your Child’s Intelli- 
gence.” This has now been re- 
printed, and is available in 
booklet form, 10 cents each. 

It answers such questions 
as: What is Intelligence? How 
is Intelligence Tested? Are In- 
telligence and Talent the 
Same? Should You Be Told 
Your Child’s IQ? How Are 
Test Results Used? Does IQ 
Change? 

This is primarily for the 
parent, and the answers to the 
questions are presented in lay- 
man’s language. 


Retired Teachers 
The Kentucky Retired Teachers As- 


sociation was activated last May 28th. 
On that date delegates from three 
local groups met in Louisville, adopted 
a temporary constitution, and elected 
officers. Since then, membership has 
grown to more than 500 former teach- 
ers. 

The first annual convention of this 
group will be held in Louisville on 
Thursday, April 6, 1961, during the 
KEA Convention. The meeting will 
start at 11:00 a.m. at the Henry Wat- 
terson Hotel, and continue into the 
afternoon. 


Tell all retired teachers about this — 


organization which is primarily con- 
cerned with their welfare. 


Accrediting Teams 
Plans are being developed 
for a “school” for members of 
KEA who are prospective 
members of teacher education 
accrediting teams. 


Federal Aid 

One of the blue-ribbon, hand-picked 
task forces, set up by President Ken- 
nedy before he took office, has called 
for a broad program of federal assist- 
ance to education. The key ingredient 
for the first year of such a program 
would be a $1.2 billion appropriation 
to provide $30 per pupil in ADA, to 
be used for construction, salaries, or 
other school -improvement purposes. 
An additional $20 per pupil in ADA 
would go to low-income states, and to 
cities over 300,000 with special prob- 
lems. 

Other recommendations included a 
continuation of programs for college 
housing and loans. 

This could mean an additional $25 
to $35 million annually for education 
in Kentucky. 


Predictions 
Sam M. Lambert, NEA Di- 
rector of Research, has pre- 
dicted the “all-year school” 
will arrive during the Sixties, 
with a 200-day school term. 
Also: fewer study halls, more 
kindergartens, more junior 
colleges, and a 5-year basic 
training requirement for 
teachers. 


NEA Membership 

Kentucky teachers have exceeded all 
1960-61 goals for professional mem- 
bership. According to figures from 
NEA, Kentucky is ahead of all other 
states in the nation in this respect. 

The new goal, set by the KEA Board 
of Directors (see Minutes, page 22), 
is a total NEA membership in the 
state of 20,000, and an additional 
member of the NEA Board of Di- 
rectors. 
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Your KEA LIFE PLAN 


Has these advantages .. . 


Maximum insurance protection at minimum cost .. . waiver of premium 
in case of total and permanent disability . . . your own individual policy 
. ..@ 20 per cent dividend coverage at no increase in premiums .. . a 
double benefit in case of accidental death . . . conversion privilege to a 
policy providing savings and coverage past age 65... . can be cancelled 
only for nonpayment of premiums . . . no medical exam in most instances. 


Here are the details... 


$3000 Policy (For women only) 


Age 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-64 
Semi-annual premium $7.50 $10.50 $15.00 $27.00 $52.50 
Regular death benefit < $3600 








Accidental death benefit $7200 








A 
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$5000 Policy (For men or women) 








Age 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 
Semi-Annual premium $12.50 ! . $17.50 $25.00 $45.00 $87.50 
Regular death benefit < $6000 > 
Accidental death benefit <— $12,000 —> 








If you are interested in more protection than this, you may apply for as 
many as three $5000 policies, which would represent a maximum death 


benefit of $36,000. 


For more information, write: KEA LIFE PLAN 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 








If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 

’ Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
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Committee of 240 
Is Telling Story 
Of the University 


In high schools and home communities 
throughout the state, a group of University 
of Kentucky students has been telling the 
story of the University to high school 
upperclassmen and townspeople during the 
past few weeks. Known as the Committee 
of 240, the organization is made up of 
students who have accepted the responsi- 
bility of representing the University in their 
home areas. 
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Committee Advisor and Members 
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High School Students, Adult Citizens 
Are Informed About Programs at UK 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE OF 240 is to present information about 

the University of Kentucky—its aims, its problems, and its accomplishments. 

i. Members of the Committee present programs and answer questions during 
, school holidays and between semesters. 


They speak not only to high school classes but also to civic clubs and 
other groups, seeking to reach both the student and adult populations of their 
communities. 


The organization, founded under former University President Frank L. 
McVey many years ago, was reorganized in 1958 after being inactive for 
several years. 


‘ The Committee is made up of bright and willing students who believe in 
the University and who will give their time to carry its message to their 
home towns. Most of its members are recent high school graduates themselves 
and therefore know better than anyone else the questions these students need 
to have answered. 
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Second Semester—Feb. 4 - May 29 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 




















